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LAS LEGIONES ROMANAS SEGUN LA ‘PRIMERA 
CRONICA GENERAL’ 


A Primera Crénica General, compuesta por orden de Alfonso 
X y de Sancho IV, repite en varios pasajes que las legiones 
romanas comprendian seis mil seiscientos sesenta y seis hombres: ! 


E legion quiere dezir companna en que a seys mil et seyscientos et 
sessaenta et seys omnes, 55636; et eran seys mil et seyscientos et sesaenta 
et seys, que se fazie una legion complida, 79b9; Ouo Ponpeyo en esta 
batalla ochaenta et ocho legiones, que en cada una dellas auie seys mil 
et seyscientos et sesaenta et seys omnes darmas a cauallo, 80a27; con 
sennas legiones, que son seys mil et seyscientos et sessaenta et seys 
caualleros en cada una legion, 104b5; Et sobresta cuenta departen los 
omnes buenos et sabios de cuentos de estorias de armas, et dizen que 
una legion es vi mil et v1 cientos et Lx et v1, todo de vi en v1, 392a22. 


En dos ocasiones este nimero se multiplica por el de legiones 
mencionadas y se nos da el total, aunque cometiendo errores en la 
multiplicaci6n: 


et troxo dos compannas de legiones que eran treze mil et treynta et 
dos caualleros, 77b40; et passara con ueyente legiones, que son cient et 
treynta et tres uezes mil omnes darmas et dozientos mas, 100631; (los 
nimeros correctos serfan respectivamente 13.332 y 133.320).? 


La fuente de donde esos pasajes derivan no indica el nimero de 
soldados que componfan una legién,? y por consiguiente, tan 


1 Edicién de R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1906. 

*Se alude a las legiones sin indicacién del ntimero de soldados en 62240, 
144a27-31, 16167, 174654 y 202a6. 

* Paulo Orosio, Hist. adv. paganos, 5.23.4, 6.15.7, 6.15.19, 6.15.23, 6.18.30 y 
6.21.9 respectivamente para pdgs. 55, 77, 79, 80, 100 y 104. El pasaje de la pag. 
392 se corresponde con el Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez, c.196d, verso sin duda 
estropeado por los copistas: “Serien mas por cuenta de cinco (cien J) mill legiones 
(millones H),’’ pues el nimero de soldados resultaria exagerado en cualquiera de 
las lecturas. Las legiones variaron su composicién y el nimero de hombres 
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determinado informe de los redactores de la Crénica ha de proceder 
de algin texto auxiliar. 

El pdrrafo antes copiado de la pagina 392, ‘‘departen los omnes 
buenos et sabios de cuentos de estorias de armas,” podria inducirnos 
a pensar que los redactores habfan acudido a algtin tratado especial 
latino como el de Vegecio, Epitoma rei militaris, pero este autor no 
da ese mismo nimero en su detallada discusién de los hombres que 
componfan una legién romana.‘ 

Tampoco se encuentra en los glosarios latinos usados en la Edad 
Media, mds asequibles hoy. Algunos de ellos se aproximan a este 
nimero, al decir que la legién se componfa de seis mil soldados, 
segtin se ve consultando el {ndice de G. Goetz, Thesaurus glossarum 
emendatarum, s. v. legio,’ o los Glossaria latina editados por la 
Academia Britdnica,* vol. I, pag. 333, II, pag. 83, V, pags. 82 y 281 0 
uno de los glosarios de Silos; 7 véase también Isidoro, Etym., 9.3.46. 
Pocos son los que precisan que el ntiimero era de seis mil seiscientos: 
un glosario de los publicados por Goetz* y el llamado abstrusa 
(Glossaria latina, III, pag. 53); también Isidoro, Etym., 19.33.2.° 

Entre los vocabulistas es Hugucio de Pisa, en sus Magnae 
derivationes, redactadas en el siglo XII, el Gnico conocido por mf que 
indica el nimero de 6666 soldados: 


sunt in legione sex milia sexcenti sexaginta sex homines.'® 


oscilaba entre 4000 y 6000; véase H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions, Oxford, 
1928 y también Forcellini, Lexicon, s. v. legio. 

* Edicién de C. Lang, Leipzig, 1885, lib. 2, cap. 6. Sobre el pasaje de la 
Crénica véase mas abajo la nota 11. 

5 Es el vol. VI de Loewe y Goetz, Corpus glossariorum latinorum, Leipzig, 
1899. 

*Conozco cinco volimenes, publicados en Paris, 1926-1931 (Nouvelle 
Collection de textes et documents, pvbliée sous le patronage de |’ Association 
Guillaume Budé). 

7 Glosarios latinos del Monasterio de Silos, ed. de E. Garcia de Diego, Murcia, 
1933, pag. 237. 

8 Thes. gloss. emend. s. v. legio. 

*En el glosario ansileubi se distingue entre “legio maior: duodecim mil. 
hominum” y “legio minor: sex mil,” glosas 75 y 76 (véanse también las glosas 
78 y 83) en Glossaria latina, I, pags. 333-334. Otros nimeros distintos se dan en 
las citas del ya mencionado Lexicon de Forcellini. 

1 Me he servido del ms. de Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud. 626, fol. 960, 
fotocopiado por la Modern Language Association. El estudio mds extenso sobre 
este autor es el de Goetz en Corpus gloss. lat., I, 190 y sigs. (sefiala tres manuscritos 
en Madrid); atin no conozco el libro de A. Marigo, J Codici manoscritti delle 
‘ Derivationes’ di Uguccione Pisano, Roma, 1936; véase el trabajo del mismo autor 
De Hugucionis Pisani ‘Derivationum’ latinate eorumque prologo, en Archivum 
Romanicum, XI (1927), 98-107. Vicente de Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, 
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La obra de Hugucio fué manejada por los colaboradores de 
Alfonso X y quizd fuese también conocida por los de Sancho IV." 
Tanto en la Primera Crénica como en la General Estoria se le cita por 
su nombre * y muchas mas veces se le utiliza sin citarle. 

7 A. G. SoLaLinDE 


University of Wisconsin 





13.2, usa también esta definicién del vocablo al hablar de la legién tebea; la 
Crénica, al traducir ese pasaje en pag. 174, no incluye el nimero de soldados. 

u En la parte de la Crénica redactada bajo Sancho IV no se halla la explica- 
cién que aqui dilucido mds que en el pasaje de la pég. 392 a que antes aludi, y en 
él no muestran los redactores de la segunda mitad de la Crénica un conocimiento 
directo de Hugucio, sino que recuerdan lo dicho en la primera mitad acerca de las 
legiones. 

2 Se cita a Hugucio en la Prim. Crén. pags. 89 y 90; en la General Estoria, I, 
se le menciona en las pags. 157, 195, 410 y 560. 
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MEMORIAS DOCTORALES SOBRE LITERATURA Y LINGUfsTICA 
ESPANOLAS MEDIEVALES HECHAS EN WISCONSIN 


OMO parte integrante de su obra en el Seminario de Estudios 
Medievales Espafioles, esta lista dard idea de la prodigiosa 
actividad de Solalinde y de la influencia que ejercié en la formacién 
de jévenes investigadores. ‘Todas las memorias, con excepcién de 
las tres primeras, fueron dirigidas por él. 


1907. Seymour, Arthur Romeyn, Professor and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, Florida State College for Women. The 
Development of the Latin pluperfect indicative in Spanish. 1912. Hill, 
John, Professor of Spanish, Indiana University. A Contribution to Old 
Spanish Lexicography. 1914. Miller, Paul Gerard, Manager, Latin- 
American Department, Rand-McNally, New York. The Spanish 
Version of the ‘‘Poem of Alexander.”” 1926. Dexter, Elise Forsythe, 
Assistant Professor of German, Hunter College. Sources of the “‘Canti- 
gas”’ of Alfonso el Sabio. 1928. Dunstan, Robert Taylor, Professor of 
Romance Languages, Greensboro College, North Carolina. A Critical 
Edition of Ferndndez de Heredia’s Translation into Aragonese of Guido delle 
Colonne’s “‘Crénica Troyana.”” Nunemaker, John Horace, Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages, State College of 
Washington. Index of the Stones in the Lapidary of Alfonso X with 
identifications in other Lapidaries. 1929. Herriott, James Homer, 
Assistant Professor of Spanish, University of Wisconsin. A Spanish 
Translation of Recension—J* of the “ Historia de Preliis.”” Rey, Agapito, 
Associate Professor of Spanish, Indiana University. Leomarte, ‘‘ Sumas 
de Historia Troyana’’; edicién, prélogo, notas y vocabulario. 1931. 
Kasten, Lloyd August William, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. “Secreto de los secretos,”’ translated by Juan 
Fernandez de Heredia: an Edition of the unique Aragonese manuscript with 
literary introduction and glossary. 1932. Pérez, Elisa, Associate Professor 
of Foreign Languages, Baker University. La Influencia del Romancero 
en Guillén de Castro. 1933. Hauptmann, Oliver Howard, Instructor in 
Spanish, University of Florida. An Edition of the Translation of the 
Bible (Leviticus and Numbers), with vocabulary, from the Escorial manu- 
script I. J. 4. 1935. DeLand, Graydon Skerritt, Assistant Professor of 
Romanic Languages, Colgate University. An Etymological Vocabulary 
of the books of Exodus and Leviticus of the ‘‘General Estoria”’ of Alfonso 

* Véase: Necrology. Antonio Garcia Solalinde. (1892-1937) Hispanic 
Review, 1937, IV, 350-352. 
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el Sabio. Holmes, Henry Bert, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Kentucky. An Etymological Vocabulary of ‘‘Calila 
y Dimna.”’ Kiddle, Lawrence Bayard, Assistant Professor of Spanish, 
University of New Mexico. ‘La Estoria de Tebas’’: the Version of the 
siege and destruction of Thebes contained in the ‘General Estoria”’ of 
Alfonso X. 1936. Duncan, Robert Manly, Instructor in Spanish 
and French, Field Extension, University of Wisconsin. An Etymological 
Vocabulary of Plant Names in the Works of Alfonso el Sabio. Singleton, 
Mack Hendricks, Instructor in Spanish and Portuguese, University of 
Wisconsin. Technique and Idea in early Spanish fiction. 1937. New- 
comer, Charles Andrew, Instructor in Spanish, Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology. Animal Names in the Works of Alfonso el Sabio. 
Oelschliger, Victor R. B., Instructor in Spanish, University of Wisconsin. 
A Preliminary Spanish Word-List of first Appearances up to Berceo. 
Thomas, Bart Edward, Professor and Chairman, Department of Modern 
Languages, University of Montana. A Concordance to the Works of 
Gonzalo de Berceo. 
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. “Alla van leys o mandan reys.” RFE, 1916, III, 298-300. 

. Calila y Dimna. Faébulas. Antigua versién castellana. Prélogo 
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. Paolo Savj-Lopez. Cervantes. Traduccién del italiano. Ma- 
drid, 1917. 
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demas manuscritos. RFE, 1918, 143-179. 
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2 vols. Madrid, 1919. 

. Figures du Romancero. Le Prieur de Saint-Jean. Hispania 
(Paris), 1919, II, 201-208. 

. Resefia de Guiu de Columpnes, “Les histories troyanes,” 
traduides al catal4 en el XIV segle per en Jacme Conesa . . 
Edicién de R. Miquel y Planas, Barcelona, 1916. RFE, 
1919, VI, 67-69. 

. Prosper Mérimée y Valle-Inclin. RFE, 1919, VI, 389-391. 

. La fecha del ‘‘Ovide Moralisé.” RFE, 1921, VIII, 285-288. 

. Gonzalo de Berceo. Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora. Edicién y 
notas. Madrid, 1922. 

. Gonzalo de Berceo y el obispo don Tello. RFE, 1922, IX, 
398-400. 

. Alfonso X el Sabio. Antologia, prélogo, seleccién y glosarios. 
2 vols. Madrid, 1922; 1924. 

. Resefia de ‘‘ Libro de Apolonio,” edited by C. Carroll Marden, 
Paris, 1917, 1922. RFE, 1923, X, 185-190. 

. Un eédice miscel4neo con obras de Alfonso X y otros escritos. 
RFE, 1924, XI, 178-183. 

. La primera versién espafiola de ‘‘ E] Purgatorio de San Patricio” 
y la difusién de esta leyenda en Espafia. Memoria doctoral. 
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Madrid, 1924.—También en Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, 
Madrid, 1925, II, 219-257. (Las tiradas aparte de su 
articulo llevan fecha de 1924.) 

. Alfonso X, astrélogo. Noticia del manuscrito vaticano, Reg. 
Lat. nim. 1283. RFE, 1926, XIII, 350-356. 

. El juicio de Paris en el ‘‘ Alexandre”’ y en la “‘General Estoria.” 
RFE, 1928, XV, 1-51. 

. Sobre la fecha de “‘perro.” RFE, 1928, XV, 289-293. 

. El “Physiologus” en la “‘General Estoria’’ de Alfonso X. 
Mélanges . . . Baldensperger, Paris, 1930, II, 251-254. 

. Los nombres de animales puros e impuros en las traducciones 
medievales espafiolas de la Biblia. Modern Philology, 1930, 
XXVII, 473-485; XXVIII, 83-98. 

. Alfonso el Sabio. General Estoria. Primera Parte. Madrid, 
1930. 4°. LXXXI—828 pp. 

. Adiciones y correcciones al primer volumen de la ‘General 
Estoria.” RFE, 1930, XVII, 422-424. 

. “La disputa del Alma y el Cuerpo.” Comparacién con su 
original francés. (A la memoria del profesor Charles 
Carroll Marden) HR, 1933, I, 196-207. 

. Resefia de E. S. Procter, ‘‘ Materials for the reign of Alfonso X of 
Castile, 1252-1284,” 1931. RFE, 1933, XX, 414-415. 

. Una fuente de las “‘Partidas.”” La “ Disciplina Clericalis” de 
Pedro Alfonso. HR, 1934, II, 241-242. 

. Fuentes de la “‘General Estoria’’ de Alfonso el Sabio: I, El 
“Libro de las Provincias,” o sea Isidoro, ‘ Etimologias” 
XIV-XV._ II, Identificacién de Ramiro con las “Interpre- 
taciones Nominum Hebraicorum”’ atribuidas a Remigio de 
Auxerre. RFE, 1934, XXI, 1-28. 

. Resefia de Gonzalo de Berceo, ‘‘ El Sacrificio de la Misa.” A 
Study of its Symbolism and of its Sources, by Sister Teresa 
C. Goode, Washington, D. C., 1933. HR, 1935, III, 177- 
178. 

. Mads sobre la fecha de “perro.” RFE, 1935, XXII, 54-55. 

. Resefia de “El libro de Alexandre,” edited by Raymond S8. 
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43. Fuentes de la “‘General Estoria’”’ de Alfonso el Sabio: III, 
“Mirabilia Romae.” IV, Los Cémputos. RFE, 1936, 
XXIII, 113-142. 

44. Las legiones romanas segtin la “‘Primera Crénica General.” 
(Ultimo articulo que redacté. Publicado en este ntiimero 
de RH.) 


Nota. Del tiempo de su vida en Espafia, hay también alguna 
traduccién y varios articulos y crénicas publicados en periédicos y 
revistas, que se omiten en esta lista por no estar relacionados con su 
investigaci6n lingiifstica y literaria. 


OBRA EN PREPARACION AL TIEMPO DE SU MUERTE 


a. General Estoria de Alfonso el Sabio. Una cuarta parte del 
segundo tomo estaba ya impreso cuando se recibié noticia de la 
destrucci6n de la imprenta de Hernando. Habia terminado la 
clasificacién de los manuscritos de las partes restantes y hecho un 
plan detallado para la publicacién de la obra. Esta habria de 
comprender cinco tomos de textos y variantes (Partes V—VI en un 
tomo) y tres tomos adicionales con indices, notas, y estudios de 
fuentes y del método histérico de Alfonso X. Como adjuntos a su 
edicién de la “General Estoria,’”’ quedan bastante avanzados el 
Diccionario Etimolégico Alfonsino, el Indice Acumulativo del 
Espafiol Medieval, las bibliografias y biblioteca, y el estudio de las 
miniaturas alfonsinas que venfa haciendo su esposa dofia Jesusa 
Alfau. Sus discfpulos habfan ya editado cinco textos alfonsinos que 
se publicarén tan pronto como se consigan fondos: “El libro de las 
cruzes” (128 paginas estaban ya impresas por Hernando); “Libro 
del juicio de las estrellas”; ‘‘Cénones de Albateni”’; ‘Primera 
Partida’’; y “‘Los Lapidarios.” 

b. La cultura latina de Alfonso X. Trabajaba desde hacia 
mucho tiempo en la investigacién de las fuentes de Alfonso X. 
Esperaba terminar pronto el estudio de aquellas fuentes de la 
‘Primera Crénica General’ no estudiadas por Menéndez Pidal. 
Se han encontrado sus notas sobre los primeros 175 capftulos. 
Tenia mucho hecho sobre las fuentes de la ‘‘General Estoria.” 
Habfa ya publicado dos largos articulos sobre ellas en la RFE. Con 
la médula de estos estudios sobre fuentes latinas, proyectaba formar 
un volumen aparte bajo el titulo que encabeza este pdrrafo. Ha 
dejado capitulos en preparacién sobre la Biblia, Ovidio, Lucano, 
Orosio, Eusebio, Jer6nimo, Lucas de Tiiy, Godofredo de Viterbo, 
y otros materiales bien clasificados. 
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c. Historia de la Literatura Espafiola, obra monumental que se 
esté preparando desde hace afios bajo la direccién de don Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal. La colaboracién asignada a Solalinde en los tres 
primeros tomos, que comprenderan la literatura medieval, era como 
de unas 400 pdginas. Ya habia enviado a Madrid dos capftulos, 
“Orfigenes del teatro” y “‘Poemas de origen francés.” A mis de 
esto, su colaboracién abarcaba el mester de clerecia, Alfonso X y 
Sancho IV, la prosa diddctica y religiosa y la historia extranjera. 
El capitulo sobre Gonzalo de Berceo, de acusada originalidad y 
sélida erudicién, esté redactado. Pensaba hacer mds tarde una 
edicién y estudio definitivos de este autor. Hay abundantisimo 
material en forma de notas y apuntes sobre los capftulos restantes, 
en que trabajaba con asiduidad. 

d. Notas de clase. Las hay, interesantisimas, sobre Literatura 
Contempordnea, Civilizacién Espafiola, Fonética, Literatura y 
Lingiifstica Medieval y Métodos de Investigacién. Su viuda va a 
revisar estas notas con propésito de publicar lo mucho original que 
habraé en ellas, sobre todo en las de Métodos de Investigacién, que é1 
pensaba convertir en un manual. 

La sefiora de Solalinde ha depositado en nuestro Seminario los 
valiosisimos papeles que tienen relacién directa con sus proyectos 
alfonsinos, y se ejercerd cuidado muy particular por sus continuadores 
en dar al malogrado maestro todo el crédito que le corresponda. Su 
biblioteca, que contiene una valiosa coleccién de folletos y tiradas 
aparte, ha sido adquirida por la Universidad de Wisconsin. 

Se proyecta publicar un volumen de estudios como homenaje a 
su memoria, con el siguiente plan: (1) Biograffa; (2) Uno de los 
importantes trabajos inéditos del profesor Solalinde; (3) Contri- 
buciones de sus discfpulos; (4) Contribuciones de distinguidos 
investigadores de este pafs y del extranjero que mantuvieron relacién 
con él. 


Joaquin ORTEGA 
University of Wisconsin 





INFLUENCES OF THE LYRIC DRAMA OF METASTASIO 
ON THE SPANISH ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


Ree in Spain is a field of literary history which has 
not been very carefully explored. Those who have made 
serious investigations have been chiefly concerned with foreign 
influences. The French to whom the concept of comparative litera- 
ture is synonymous with the influence of French letters have 
followed their natural bent. English critics have sought traces of 
Scott and Byron. Spanish literary historians have been content 
merely with pointing to the importance of the siglo de oro drama in 
the development of the Spanish romantic drama. It is clear, 
however, that certain foreign influences established themselves so 
early in the Spanish literature of the eighteenth century that 
trends appeared which in other literatures are classed as pre- 
romantic. Yet nobody ever speaks of a Spanish pre-romantic 
period. 

In this period fall the operas of the Italian poet Metastasio. 
These compositions, on account of their long spoken passages, 
might well be termed lyric drama. Their titles clearly indicate 
the exotic character of the settings and plots, Alexander in India, 
Artaxerxes, The Clemency of Titus, etc. Now the exotic and the 
oriental are classed by literary historians as traits of romanti- 
cism. But the particular influence of Metastasio which is the 
topic of this paper is the use of a strophaic form, very frequently 
found in his melodramas, which became a favorite with all Spanish 
romanticists whether native to the Peninsula or to America. They 
found this form ready at hand, however, because the poets of the 
Salamancan and Sevillan school had adopted and adapted Meias- 
tasio’s strophe. It might be well to state here that Metastasio’s 
operas became such favorites with the theater-going public in Spain 
during the middle of the eighteenth century that they drove from 
the boards the last recastings of the siglo de oro drama. 

The writer of the present paper stumbled more or less by 
accident upon the influence of the strophe under discussion while 
looking for the explanation of a word used to characterize it. 
I refer to the term octavilla italiana. Why italiana? I inquired of 
many American and Spanish scholars, but none could answer. 
The solution seemed to be bound up with another phrase frequently 


used, la polimetria de los romdnticos. Some supposed the origin of 
10 
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this to lie in Les Orientales of Victor Hugo as exemplified especially 
in Les Djinns, a poem frequently translated into Spanish and 
imitated. 

Now the poets of the Romantic period, no matter what their 
mother tongue might be, not only borrowed metrical forms from 
earlier periods but they also sought variety, by introducing within 
a narrative poem another of lyric character, so that songs are 
frequent in narrative poems. Another method of obtaining variety 
was to change the type of strophe in different parts of the com- 
position. Unless a Spanish poet did this, his poem could hardly 
be considered romantic at all. In the earlier productions of the 
Spanish romanticists one cannot read far without meeting a song, 
usually termed a trova. In fact, the narrative is commonly built 
around the trova. Readers of Scott and Byron and of Lamartine’s 
famous poem Le Lac are familiar with the pattern. 

The Spanish romantic masterpiece which contains a song within 
a poem is the Cancién del pirata written by Espronceda. Its 
structure is, metrically speaking, very artistic. There are seven 
strophes in all. The first two, each one of which contains eight 
octosyllabie verses, form the introduction, while the five remaining 
ones form the pirate’s song. Each one of these five has eighteen 
verses divided into three sections: (1) a sextilla whose second verse 


is a pie quebrado or half verse, with rhyme aBaccB; (2) an octavilla 
italiana with tetrasyllabic verses, rhyming a (free), bbCd (free), 
eeC (the oxytone in the fourth and eighth verses is characteristic) ; 
and (3) an octosyllabic quatrain with assonance, a song of popular 
type which Spanish terms a copla. This is repeated as the refrain 


of each strophe of the pirate’s song. One strophe will suffice to 
illustrate the type: 


Navega, velero m{fo, (sextilla) 
sin temor, 
que ni enemigo navio, 
ni tormenta, ni bonanza 
tu rumbo a torcer alcanza, 
B ni a sujetar tu valor. 


(free) Veinte presas (octavilla italiana) 
hemos hecho 

a despecho 

del inglés, 

y han rendido 

sus pendones 

cien naciones 


& mis pies, 


Q®e*nQree 
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Que es mi barco mi tesoro, (copla popular) 
es mi Dios la libertad,' 

mi ley la fuerza y el viento, 

mi tinica patria la mar. 


Three problems suggested by Espronceda’s poem interested the 
writer: (1) the origin of the octavilla italiana as a strophic form, 
(2) the designation italiana, and (3) the extent of its popularity in 
America. Espronceda did not invent this form, as some pseudo- 
scholar once said. Although admiration for the Cancién del pirata 
might have assisted in making the octavilla a favorite strophe and 
although it became almost the trade-mark of Romantic poetry, 
I found many examples of the form used by the Salamancan school 
in Spain, and an Argentine poet, Esteban de Luca, used it when 
Espronceda was still a child. 

The adjective italiana was what first aroused the writer’s 
curiosity. None of those whom I asked could show me the way, 
not even the standard treatise on Spanish prosody by Benot, who 
gave me little assistance with this note: 


“Octavas y octevillas italianas. Esta denominacién pudiera hacer 
creer que s6élo ellas proceden de Italia, de donde también nos vino la 
octava real.’”’ Prosodia Castellana y Versificacién, por Eduardo Benot, 
Madrid, Tomo III, p. 316. 


Benot enumerates four kinds of octavas and octavillas, of arte 
mayor and menor, of which the only point in common is that the 
rhymes of the fourth and eighth verses consist of oxytone words: 


‘Las hay de varias especies; pero todas ellas tienen de comin el 
ser de voces ictidltimas las rimas de los versos cuarto y octavo.” Ibid. 


Benot’s variants are: (1) no verse free, abbCaddC; (2) the first 
and fifth verses are free, abbCdeeC; (3) all the verses are free, 
except the fourth and eighth, abcDefgD; (4) any other rhyme 
scheme. He takes his examples from Burgos and from Lista. He 
observes that variant 2 (the one which is found in Espronceda’s 
poem) is the most frequent. 

My investigation soon revealed that before Espronceda the 
octavilla italiana was in some way associated with singing and that 
it appeared in poems entitled cancién, himno, cantilena, cantata. 
J. N. Gallego in 1812, four years after publishing his more famous 

1 The reading of this line is taken from the first printing of the poem in El 
Artista (1835). The first edition of Espronceda’s poems (1840) has “que es mi 
Dios la libertad,” which is repeated by subsequent printings. The que seems 
tautological and inartistic. It is likely a printer’s error. 
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poem on the Dos de Mayo, wrote a Cancién para el aniversario del 
Dos de Mayo, of which we shall only quote the chorus: 


En este infausto dia, 
recuerdo a tanto agravio, 
suspiros brote el labio, 
venganza el corazén; 

y suban nuestros ayes 
del céfiro en las alas 

al silbo de las balas, 

y al trueno del cafién. 


The importance of the date lies in the fact that Espronceda’s poem 
was published in 1835. He was born in 1808. 

Regarding this verse-form, Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto says in 
a note to the Himno de la victoria cantado a la entrada de los ejércitos 
victoriosos de las provincias en Madrid, en 1808, by Juan Bautista 
Arriaza: “Este himno compuesto en 1808, ha sido el primero de 
esta clase y modelo de cuantos se hicieron después.” ? 

The use of the octavilla italiana in the type of poem to which 
the name of cantata has been given was, nevertheless, earlier. 
A cantata is a narrative with one or more lyric poems intercalated 
in the text and in which the protagonist speaks or sings. The 
narrative part of such a poem is usually written in hendecasyllabic 
verse, either rhymed or blank, while the lyric part which expresses 
a more intense emotion consists of octavillas italianas. Many 
poets of the so-called Salamancan and Sevillan schools, above all 
Arjona, Cienfuegos, Arriaza, Quintana, Lista, composed in this 
form; but the one who wrote most was Sanchez Barbero. A note 
that Cueto put to one of the former’s poems, La viuda del soldado, 
reveals the parentage of the type. Cueto copies the note from a 
contemporary periodical, 1805: ‘‘Hablando de esta cantata, dicen 
las Variedades de Ciencias, Literatura y Artes (tomo III, 1805): 
No dudamos en citarla por modelo a par de las del célebre 
Metastasio.”’ * 

The note indicates clearly how it came about that in Buenos 
Aires in the year 1816 in order to celebrate the declaration of 
independence two compositions, La libertad civil by Esteban de 
Luca and El hijo del sud by L. A. Morante, were written in the 
form of the cantata. Morante, according to M. G. Bosch, was an 
actor who arranged versions of several operas by Metastasio.* 


? Biblioteca de autores espafioles, LX VII, 84. 

3B. A. E., UXVII, 586. 

‘Mariano G. Bosch: Historia del teatro en Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires, 
1910, p. 89. 
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By good fortune I found the librettos of three of Metastasio’s 
operas, El Demofoonte, Alejandro en las Indias, and El Demetrio, 
which have the Spanish version printed on the page opposite the 
Italian.’ 

Octavas and octavillas with varying rhyme schemes are Metas- 
tasio’s favorite strophe. The Spanish translators invariably tried 
to use the same form. I am disposed to believe that in the transla- 
tions of Metastasio’s operas are to be found the first attempts at 
the type of strophe which later has been called octava and octava 
italiana. A quarter of a century passed, nevertheless, before they 
took root in Spanish poetry. The first allusion to the Italian name 
that I have been able to find is the one appearing in the title of an 
octavilla written by Tomas de Iriarte, Letra para un dio italiano, 
first published by Cotarelo y Mori.® 

The cantatas of Sdnchez Barbero to which I referred are close 
in spirit and form to the Romantic songs. The former differ only 
in being less serious, without elements of mystery or a tendency to 
inspire terror. Sanchez Barbero inclined to the burlesque. A short 
cantata of his, entitled Venus as a fisherwoman, in which the poor 
little fishes come in whole schools to her hook baited by her beauty, 
is so similar in general outline that one can easily believe Espronceda 
found in it the idea for his unit strophe. 


Viendo la Venus morena 
Del recinto melillense 
Que de tantas pescadoras 
Se estan burlando los peces 
Que van y tornan, 
Tornan y vuelven, 
Y nada, nada 
Miseras prenden, 


5 Alezandro en las Indias. Drama en misica de Pedro Metastasio, traducido 
del idioma italiano al castellano para representarse en el nuevo teatro del Buen 
Retiro, en ocasién de solemnizar la imperial Villa de Madrid el glorioso dia del 
nacimiento de Felipe V, rey de Espafia, etc. . . . En Madrid, por Antonio Sanz. 
Afio MDCCXXXVIII. 4,°; 159 paginas. Texto italiano y castellano. 

El Demofoonte. Drama en miisica que se ha de representar en el nuevo 
regio coliseo de los Cafios del Peral en este afio de 1738. Dedicase a L.S.R.M. 
de Isabel Farnesio. Reyna de Espafia, etc. 8°; 133 pags. Texto italiano y 
castellano. 

El Demetrio. Opera dramatica del 8S". Abad D. Pedro Metastasio. Para 
representarse en el real Coliseo del Buen-Retiro. Festejdndose el gloriosissimo 
dia natalicio de su magestad cathdlica, el Rey nuestro sefior, D. Fernando VI. 
Afio de MDCCLI. Texto italiano y castellano. 

* E. Cotarelo y Mori, Iriarte y su época, Madrid, 1897, p. 512. 
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Por mas que copos, 
Por mas que redes, 
Cafias, anzuelos, 
Cebo les echen. 
A vengar tamafia injuria 
Ella sola se previene, 
Y guerra declara, guerra, 
A los ecuoreos vivientes. 
jPobrecitos 
Pececitos! 
Esta orilla, 
Sts, dejad; 
Pues avanza 
Y os alcanza 
De Melilla 
La deidad. 
Y mirdndose el semblante 
En el espejo luciente, 
De su beldad satisfecha, 
Canta ufana de tal suerte: 
“;Quién, magica hermosura, 
Habr4 que te resista, 
Y quién de tu conquista 
Se puede libertar? 
jOh sin igual ventura, 
Llamaros mis cautivos, 
Ya muertos 0 ya vivos, 
Nadantes de la mar!” 
La Venus de Melilla metida a pescadora.” 


In Mexico knowledge of the Romantic movement in Spain was 
introduced by means of newspapers and magazines. It occurred to 
a nephew of a Mexican bookdealer, Ignacio Rodriguez Galvan, to 
publish a periodical similar to the Spanish weekly, El Artista. 
Rodriguez Galvan entitled his periodical El Recreo de las Familias. 

By comparing the pages of the Mexican imitation with those 
of the Spanish original it is at once eviderit how much the Mexican 
periodical owes to the Spanish prototype. In the first place, the 
illustrations, portraits of famous literary men, are newly litho- 
graphed copies. Entirely new, however, was a portrait of the 
Cuban poet José Marfa Heredia accompanied by a short biography. 
At the end it calls the reader’s attention to the fact that “‘ Heredia 
tiene inéditas algunas composiciones Ifricas, de las cuales nos hizo 
el favor de franquearnos la imitacién de Lamartine que insertamos 


1B. A. E., UXT, 584. 
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a continuacién.”’ These are the two poems entitled La desesperacién 
and Dios al hombre, the most pessimistic that the French poet com- 
posed. Without doubt they corresponded in spirit to Heredia’s 
mood at the moment. What interests us, nevertheless, is not this, 
nor the fact that “hace uso del verso de nueve sflabas tan raro en 
las poesfas castellanas,” but rather that he arranges the verses in 
strophes of Italian type. 

No critic of those who have written about Heredia has noticed 
that the octavilla italiana is Heredia’s preferred strophe. In the 
edition of his poems arranged by Antonio Bachiller * there is a total 
of 89. Of them 23 consist of octavas and octavillas with oxytone 
rhyme in the fourth and eighth verses; seven are cantatas. 

Concerning the term cantata the Diccionario de la Academia 
says: ‘“‘Composicién poética de alguna extensién para que se ponga 
en miisica y se cante.”” But the poets who flourished in the last 
years of the eighteenth century and the first years of the following 
one called by the name of cantata a metrical combination which 
consisted of verses of arte mayor, commonly hendecasyllabic, and 
octavas italianas. Menéndez y Pelayo used the word with this 
meaning when he said of a poem of Heredia, “‘ Heredia habfa lefido 
mucho a Chateaubriand, y le imita mds de una vez, aun sin contar 
con cierta cantata de Atala, que es buena para olvidada.” It con- 
sists of a silva of seventy-five verses and an octavilla italiana. 
Although Chateaubriand’s paraphrase with its extreme senti- 
mentalism did not please the famous critic, the composition has 
interest because of its great resemblance to the poem Ariadna of 
Quintana, which in turn is an imitation of Catullus. When 
Ariadne is complaining of Theseus’ abandonment, she expresses her 
most extreme emotion in an octavilla italiana. In the same way 
Atala narrates in a silva his love for Chactas save when the thought 
of separation rouses his passion: 


Al punto que te miro, 
gallardo prisionero, 
huir de tu vista quiero, 
y no te puedo huir. 
Con languidez suspiro 
al verte que suspiras, 
y l4nguida me miras, 

y pienso yo morir. 


In this cantata there are very few phrases which are echoes of 


8 Obras poéticas de José Maria Heredia. Nueva York. Imprenta i librerfa 
de N. Ponce de Leén. 1875. 
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Chateaubriand. Heredia makes Atala rave in the language of a 
Sappho. 

Heredia preferred the octavilla italiana in more than a third of 
his poems, and used it in every epoch of his poetic activity. Two 
of the five poems which bear the date of 1819 are short cantatas. 
Of his patriotic poems composed during his exile in the United 
States, La estrella de Cuba, En la muerte de Riego, Vuelta al Sur, and 
Himno del desterrado seem to be words for singing, since they are 
octavas italianas with ten-syllable verses. Finally, the Ultimos 
versos de José M. Heredia, such is the title in Bachiller’s edition, 
bearing the date of the year of his death, 1839, are octavas italianas 
with dodecasyllabic verses, although the editor was not aware of it, 
since they are printed as a silva. 

It is plain that young Heredia selected such a form as something 
new. From whom did he learn it? In the analysis that Menéndez 
y Pelayo made of Heredia’s poems, he points out the influence of 
Cienfuegos, of Gallego and of Quintana. In the works of all these 
poets there are examples of octavillas or octavas with oxytone rhyme 
in the fourth and eighth verses. 

For the young Mexicans who collaborated with original poems in 
El Recreo de las Familias the novelty was the same type of strophe, 
but their model was Espronceda. For example, Fernando Calderén 
copied exactly the structure of the Cancién del pirata in his poem 
El soldado de la libertad. 


Sobre un caballo brioso 
camina un joven guerrero 
cubierto de duro acero 
lleno de bélico ardor. 

Lleva la espada en el cinto, 
lleva en la cuja la lanza, 
brilla en su faz la esperanza, 
en sus ojos el valor. 

Su negro pecho y sus brazos 
de blanca espuma se llenan; 
sus herraduras resuenan 
sobre el duro pedernal; 

y al compas de sus pisadas 
y al resonar del acero, 
alza su voz el guerrero 
con un acento inmortal. 


Vuela, vuela, corcel mfo, 
denodado; 
no abatan tu noble brfo 
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enemigos escuadrones, 
que el fuego de los cafiones 
siempre altivo has despreciado; 
y mil veces 
has ofdo 
su estallido 
aterrador, 
como un canto 
de victoria 
de la gloria 
precursor. 
Entre hierros, con oprobio, 
gocen otros de la paz; 
yo no, que busco en la guerra 
la muerte o la libertad. 


Vociferating in such a way the soldier goes on looking for “‘la 
muerte o la libertad” without finding either the one or the other 
during four strophes; but the poet meets with difficulties in his 
effort to equal in number the five of Espronceda, having to content 
himself with redondillas before terminating the poem with the 
repetition of the refrain. 

The result of the foregoing study is that the problem of the 
use of the octavillas in America in the sense of their being an indica- 
tion of literary influences is solved by investigating whether or not 
the poet composed his poems before the publication of the Cancién 
del pirata of Espronceda. In Cuba, for example, Ramén de Palma, 
with the pseudonym of “‘Bachiller Alfonso de Maldonado,” pub- 
lished at the age of twenty in the year 1834 a little volume of 
Poestas, in which there are thirty-one compositions. Among them 
there are three cantatas (that is, a silva with blank hendecasyllabic 
verses in which one or more octavillas italianas are intercalated) 
and seven octavillas italianas. The latter bear such titles as El 
suspiro, Las pasiones, La estrella de la tarde, Abatimiento. Compare 
them with some titles of Heredia’s poems written, likewise, in 
octavas italianas before those of Palma: La ldgrima de piedad, La 
ausencia, Meditacién matutina, La estrella de Cuba. It may be that 
the similarity of themes was somewhat superficial; nevertheless, 
because of it, it is easier to believe that the young poet Ramén de 
Palma while looking for something new found inspiration in the 
themes and type of strophe that his countryman had used. 

In the same year, 1834, in which Ramén de Palma sent his 
poems to press, an Aureola poética al sefior D. Francisco Martinez 
de la Rosa por Las Musas del Almendares was published in Havana. 
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The muses, or, rather, the poets, that collaborate in the offering 
are fifteen. One of them, Ignacio Valdés Machuca (‘‘Desval’’), 
used the cantata form, that is, a traditional silva with sixty-three 
hendecasyllabic verses in combination with three octavillas italianas 
which were placed in artistic manner: one at the beginning as an 
introduction to the theme, another as the author’s soliloquy in the 
middle, and the third at the end to express a compliment to the 
Secretary of State, 


Td serfas el iris de paz. 


Menéndez y Pelayo states that Valdés Machuca was an “‘imi- 
tador de Meléndez Valdés y de Arriaza.”* Arriaza is precisely 
the Spanish poet who composed the greatest number of octavas 
italianas in his Himnos y Cantatas, which were really sung. 

Another American poet who liked the octavilla italiana and 
whose poems served as a model for young poets was the Argentine 
Esteban Echeverria. His pupils, nevertheless, if they learned the 
use of the octavilla italiana by reading his verses, show evidence 
also of the influence of Espronceda and of Zorrilla. Moreover, 
all of them began to compose verses after the year 1835. 

I have not been able to find evidence that El Artista was known 
in the Rfo de la Plata. But in the month of May, 1841, in Monte- 
video, a volume of Espronceda’s poems, less than a year after 
their publication in Madrid, was offered as a prize in a literary 
contest. After that date polimetria abounds in the poems of any 
poet of that region. 

In Echeverria’s compositions, the octava italiana is the preferred 
strophe in poems with a song-rhythm. There is one, Adiés en el 
mar, written in 1830, the year in which he took leave of Europe to 
return to Buenos Aires, which reproduces the tossing of a sailing 
vessel. A group of five poems entitled Coros bears the date of the 
year 1832. El genio de las tinieblas, El esptritu del aire, El esptritu 
del agua, El esptritu del fuego, El fuego fatuo speak in them. One 
may suppose from the epigraph taken from Goethe’s writings that 
Echeverria drew his inspiration from the Walpurgisnacht, but, 
what Spanish poet did he imitate when he selected this type of 
strophe? Those of Echeverrfa’s poems which show real poetic 
inspiration are found in a collection of seven songs first published 
in a Cancionero. The music was written by several different com- 
posers. The themes were quite sentimentally romantic; the type 


*M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de la poesia hispano-espafiola, tomo I, 
p. 252. 
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of strophe, octavillas italianas in five of the compositions. The 
sentimentality of the themes must have been newer than the type 
of strophe, because already in 1816 there had been as I have said 
produced in Buenos Aires patriotic cantatas in which there were 
several octavillas italianas. In these years also and until 1835 
according to Bosch the operas of Metastasio were arranged for the 
theater in Buenos Aires. 

Mention of Metastasio and translations of scenes from his 
operas abound in both Spanish and American periodicals of the 
romantic period. 


ALFRED COESTER 
Stanford University 





RECENT RESEARCH ON LOPE DE VEGA’S SONNETS 


J. ware-agery the plays of Lope de Vega have long been the 
subject of scholarly criticism, other aspects of his work have 
been much neglected. Hardly more than a beginning has been 
made, for example, in the study of his lyric poetry. It is therefore 
a welcome sign to see scholars turning to this field and paying a 
much needed if belated tribute to the poet who has been called 
“el mds admirable de nuestros sonetistas del siglo XVII.” ! 

Within the past two years there have appeared two studies 
devoted to the subject of Lope’s sonnets.2 Miss Delano’s study, 
which was presented as a doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Iowa, is intended, she informs us, as a bibliographical tool and forms 
part of a larger investigation of the use of the sonnet. A short 
Introduction offers a few brief comments and a useful grouping, 
according to subject matter, of the sonnets in the plays. The 
Index is made up of two alphabetical lists, one consisting of the 
opening lines of 843 sonnets (actually not quite that many, for some 
variant forms are given separately) and the other composed of the 
352 plays (comedias and autos) in which the sonnets are found. 
We are told that all the plays in the two editions of the Academy 
and in the four volumes of the B.A.E. have been consulted, only 
those works having been omitted that are definitely rejected by the 
Rennert-Castro catalogue. Comparison with Jérder’s list of sonnets 
reveals that Miss Delano has missed 15 sonnets in plays not re- 
jected by Rennert and Castro and available in the above mentioned 
editions (Nos. 32, 77, 104, 186, 367, 752, 771, 1017, 1038, 1090, 
1116, 1183, 1246, 1459, 1461 in Jérder’s catalogue. He has also 
included sonnets available in other modern texts, which were not 
consulted by Miss Delano: Nos. 60, 867, 931). On the other hand 
Miss Delano gives two sonnets (Nos. 268 and 487), found only in a 
manuscript and a suelia, which were not seen by Jérder. (One 
cannot accept, however, her No. 700, which, existing only in a 

1J. F. Montesinos, Lope de Vega, Poestas liricas, Clas. cast., t. 68, Madrid, 
1925, p. 58. 

2 A Critical Index of Sonnets in the Plays of Lope de Vega, by Lucile Kathryn 
Delano. The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1935: 70 pages. Die 
Formen des Sonetis bei Lope de Vega von Otto Jérder. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift 
fiir romanische Philologie, Heft 86. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle (Saale), 
1936: XII + 372 pages. 
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refundicién of a Lopean play, was quite properly omitted by 
Jérder.) Miss Delano’s sonnet index is not without a number of 
textual errors, which need not be corrected here, since her list has 
now been superseded by the more comprehensive and more accurate 
one provided by Jérder. We may note, however, certain erroneous 
and incomplete statements in her index. Sonnet 110 should not be 
described as similar to one in the Rimas humanas y divinas de Tomé 
de Burguillos, since they are similar only in the opening line. Nor 
should Nos. 668 and 758 be listed as occurring also in the work just 
mentioned, without pointing out that the Rimas versions differ 
considerably. (Jérder more accurately lists the variants as separate 
sonnets.) The observations on sonnets 294 and 564 should be 
supplemented by reference to R.F.E., XIII, 1926, 161-62. Finally, 
it would have been desirable to cite, besides the B.A.E. and Academy 
editions, modern critical editions for a number of plays. The 
second of Miss Delano’s lists, which aims to give ‘‘the most essential 
information concerning dates and earliest editions” falls con- 
siderably short of completeness. Although she is familiar with 
some of the material published since Castro revised Rennert’s 
bibliography, she has overlooked a good deal. Up to the time her 
study was completed, there was additional material on the dating 
of some 25 plays that she might have included. Moreover, some 
of the data she has taken from Rennert and Castro tell us nothing 
about the dates, as, for example, her references to manuscript 
copies which postdate the early printed texts. Unless this part of 
the work could have been done better, it would have been preferable 
to limit it merely to the titles of the plays and cross references to 
the first list. One must be glad, however, that Miss Delano decided 
to index the plays separately, for since Jérder did not do so, her 
study serves to supplement his at this point. 

Dr. Jérder’s Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega—a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Freiburg—is the most thorough- 
going examination of Lope’s technique that has yet been attempted. 
Dealing only with the structure of Lope’s sonnets, non-dramatic as 
well as dramatic—the total, according to the list at the end of the 
volume, is 1587—this work analyzes in masterly fashion the develop- 
ment of the poet’s practices and preferences and from this analysis 
draws many inferences of great interest not only to the student of 
Lope’s poetry but to all who are concerned with his work in general. 
As we shall see presently, Jérder makes especial use of his new 
deductions for the dating of plays containing sonnets. 
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The first chapter examines the fundamental fact of rhyme 
sequence in the sonnet. Lope de Vega, we are told, followed with 
little exception the traditional separation of the octet and the 
sextet (i.e. the rhymes of the former may not be repeated in the 
latter). Never once did he go so far as to write a soneto continuo, 
which employed only two rhymes throughout. Lope’s attitude 
seems to have been that the accepted form should not be altered 
and that “‘verse acrobatics,” if indulged in, should display their 
art within the form prescribed by the rules. Likewise in the octet 
Lope adhered without exception to the classic order: ABBA ABBA. 
For the sextet no single usage had been made obligatory; although 
the schemes CDCDCD (designated by Jérder as type A) and 
CDECDE (type B) had been the most popular, other schemes had 
also been used and were still being used when Lope began to write. 
(It may be noted incidentally, as typical of the difficulties con- 
fronting Jérder, that he was not able here to draw on other 
authorities for much of his information regarding the practices of 
various Spanish poets, but was obliged in many cases to provide 
his own figures.) Under Herrera’s influence, however, type B had 
become the dominant one in the last two decades of the century. 
Again Lope had accepted the status quo, giving the preference to 
type B in his sonnets of this period. But gradually he freed himself 
from Herrera’s domination and by his own prestige helped in 
establishing type A as the most popular form during the ensuing 
decades. Whereas the Arcadia (1598) contains 22 sonnets of type B 
and only 2 of type A, already in the Rimas (1602) we see that out 
of the 200 sonnets, 69 are of type A. In Lope’s succeeding volumes 
with sonnets there is an almost constant increase in the percentage 
of A, until in the Rimas humanas y divinas del licenciado Tomé de 
Burguillos (1634) all but 1 of the 161 sonnets are of type A. The 
same trend is noticeable in the sonnets included in the plays. In- 
deed, says Jérder, Lope’s preference for type A was probably in a 
large measure determined by the fact that, by its more emphatic 
repetition of rhyme, it was more effective in dramatic recitation. 
Since the sonnets in the plays make up more than half of all of Lope’s 
sonnets, the suggestion is a very plausible one. The development of 
Lope’s preference for the two-rhymed sextet (type A) is brought out 
clearly in a chronological list of the sonnets contained in all the dated 
plays. Of the 45 sonnets in comedias written before 1598, 33 are 
of type B and only 10 of type A. However, of 34 sonnets in plays 
of 1598-1602, the growing ascendancy of type A becomes apparent 
(20 are of type A, 13 of type B). The comedias written after 1602 
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show an overwhelming majority of type A sonnets. The general 
tendency is also discernible in the comedias containing several 
sonnets: while type B predominates in plays with four or more 
sonnets before 1604, out of 40 such plays composed between 1604 
and 1635 only 2 have an equal number of types A and B, while 
the rest have a majority of A. In many cases all the sonnets of a 
play of this period are of type A. On the basis of these phenomena 
Jérder proceeds to propose termini a quo or ad quem for a number 
of hitherto undated or vaguely dated plays. In several instances 
such termini help to narrow down considerably the period in 
which comedias must have been written. Considering next the 
Rimas (1602), Jérder draws up a list of the sonnets contained 
therein that had been dated by Montesinos, Castro and others, 
and the results again show, even more decidedly than in the plays, 
Lope’s predilection for type B up to 1598. The Rimas sonnets of 
1599-1602 are almost evenly divided among both types (29 of B, 
27 of A), while the 9 of latest date (1602 or shortly before) disclose 
a sharp swing to type A (type B, 3; type A, 6). This predominance 
of type A, falling in the period in which Lope had achieved the 
maturity of his poetic power, no doubt represents, says Jérder, a 
conscious victory of the poet’s sense of form. 

It is impossible in the space available to give more than a very 
summary abstract of the succeeding chapters. Chapter II treats 
of Lope’s sonetos con estrambote. To Lope’s sonnets of this kind 
that had already been studied by Buceta, Jérder adds two more. 
Chronological tabulation again makes clear certain tendencies: 
most of these sonnets belong to the poet’s early period (i.e. before 
1603), only two being definitely of later date. It is noteworthy, 
too, that Lope saw fit to include only one such sonnet among his non- 
dramatic verse. It was in the plays, especially of his early decades, 
that he tried his hand at such an irregular form; this is not sur- 
prising, however, in view of his conviction that the comedia nueva 
was on a lower plane than the conventional literary genres. If we 
do not find sonetos estrambotados where we might have expected 
them most, namely in the Rimas humanas y divinas de Tomé de 
Burguillos, we can only conclude, according to Jérder, that the 
veteran poet had long since given up ‘‘metrical acrob ” in this 
most exacting of verse forms. 

Beginning with Chapter III the inner form of Loy. -onnets is 
examined. Special types are first considered. The sonnet in 
esdrijulos, we learn, was not much practiced by Lope. He has six 
examples, all in comedias, four antedating 1604, the other two coming 
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before 1618. Thus again Lope’s experimentation with an unusual 
form falls mostly in his early period. The sonnets rhymed in 
versos agudos are rather more numerous—23 in all—yet none can 
be definitely dated before 1600. Herrera, Cueva and others had 
condemned the use of agudos in sonnet rhyme, so their attitude may 
explain the lack of such rhymes in Lope’s early sonnets, just as 
Herrera seems to have influenced Lope in the matter of the two- 
rhymed sextet. Jérder also suggests that Lope possibly took up 
this new Versspielerei after finding that it offered more possibilities 
than the soneto en esdrijulos, which was never very popular with him. 
At the same time we learn that none of the sonnets in versos agudos 
has been assigned to a date later than 1618. There are some of 
uncertain date, but Jérder would reject a date after 1618 for them 
on the general principle that other varieties of ‘‘metrical acrobatics”’ 
tend to disappear from Lope’s work after that date. (Of this and 
similar arguments I shall have something to say below.) The two 
sonetos de cabo roto that have been associated with Lope’s name— 
the celebrated one beginning ‘‘Pues nunca de la Biblia dices le-”’ 
and another in the Entremés del poeta—Jérder does not believe to 
be by Lope. However, he discusses their probable date (1605-07). 
The few instances of cabo roto in other kinds of strophe included in 
Lope’s works would indicate that the poet’s interest in this fad was 
very slight. 

Chapter IV, entitled Klangkiinste (acoustic effects), takes up 
first the variations on vowel rhyme, one of the commonest devices 
practiced by Lope. A great many of his rhymes differ only in the 
accented vowel: i.e. if rhyme A is -ado, rhyme B may be -ido, 
rhyme C -odo, ete. This device, as handled by Lope in hundreds 
of sonnets, became an effective acoustic aid. Rarely did it become, 
in his hands, an end initself. Jérder notes that this kind of “‘ playful 
virtuosity,” like others in Lope’s work, tended to disappear after 
1618. Next to be considered are Lope’s nine echo sonnets, none of 
which has been dated after 1618. Since five of them are cast as 
ordinary dialogue, Jérder deems it advisable to look also at Lope’s 
other sonnets in dialogue. As to the echo sonnet itself, the critic 
holds that since it was never honored with a place in any of Lope’s 
volumes of non-dramatic verse, it remained for the poet merely a 
medium for displaying his metrical skill. The last section of this 
chapter deals with anadiplosis and stichomythia in Lope’s sonnets, 
and Lope’s one soneto con repeticién. 

Chapter V, on sonnets with quotations, studies the question of 
the borrowings in Lope’s sonnets, because even such a practice may 
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be looked upon as the expression of a ‘“‘playful metrical art.” 
Aware of the present imperfect state of our knowledge of Lope’s 
sources, Jérder attempts only a general survey. He finds that 
Lope, in his sonnets, made fewer direct quotations from the classics 
than from modern writers, and that the Italians and Spaniards 
figure most prominently among those quoted. We need not 
concern ourselves with details.* What is important to note is that 
Lope’s Zitierfreude seldom carried him beyond the point of quoting 
or paraphrasing—always, incidentally, in Spanish—single lines of 
poetry. Even those Italian sonnets that he paraphrased almost 
entirely show the closest similarity only in one or two lines, usually 
the opening ones. (Bearing in mind Lope’s tendency to finish 
independently a sonnet inspired by another, Jérder is inclined to 
accept as Lope’s one such sonnet in El rey por trueque because the 
model is not followed throughout. This in turn, he adds, would 
argue for Lope’s authorship of the play, about which there has 
been some doubt; cf. p. 229, note 5. The argument does not strike 
me as convincing.) There are also in the sonnets cases of self- 
quotation, which Lope indulged in with evident satisfaction. 
Finally there is the centén, made up entirely of quotations. Lope 
composed one such sonnet, with verses in four languages from 
eight different poets. 

The final chapter is concerned with Lope’s use of foreign words. 
Lope, as an anti-culto, was naturally opposed to the introduction of 
foreign words into serious poetry. He uses, it is true, a few Latin 
words in his sonnets, but almost all of them are liturgical terms— 
Credo, Ave, Salve, ete.—that had practically become part of the 
vernacular. When Lope employs other Latin terms in his sonnets, 
it is usually for comic or satiric effect. Except in the polyglot 
sonnets, modern foreign languages, correctly used, are missing. 
The sonnet of one play is written in a more or less conventionalized 
Italian gibberish. There are also some sonnets in the fabla that 
passed for medieval Spanish, and one in corrupt Castilian spoken 
by a negro. The three plays with sonnets in fabla antedate 1618, 
which leads Jérder to observe that again we have an indication that 
most of Lope’s experimentation in new forms came in his earlier 
years. Only in two quadrilingual sonnets, says Jérder, did Lope 

It may be noted here, however, that one of Jérder’s statements needs re- 
vision. His observation (p. 223) that Lope never imitated any of Petrarch’s 
sonnets, no longer holds, for Professor K. Vossler has pointed out that one of the 
sonnets discovered by Entrambasaguas—“Ponme do el sol abrasa campo y 


prado”—is a paraphrase of Petrarch’s well known “Ponmi ove’l sole occide i 
fiori e l’erba.”” (Cf. Roman. Forsch., L, 1936, 8.) 
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use modern foreign languages in an uncorrupted form: in the centén 
sonnet already mentioned and in a sonnet dedicated to the marriage 
of the Duke of Savoy and the Infanta, Dofia Caterina de Austria. 
To these must now be added the sonnet in Spanish and Italian, 
recently discovered by Entrambasaguas (‘‘Tu amarga soledad, 
soberbio rio . . .;” ef. R.B.A.M., XI, 1934, 57). 

In an appendix Jérder discusses the appearance of certain 
sonnets in more than one work, basing his remarks to a large extent 
on the findings of Montesinos, but also adding new material. 
Concerning the sonnets included both in plays and in the Rimas 
(1602), the German scholar is even more positive than Montesinos: 
Jérder believes that all these sonnets appeared originally in comedias. 
At least one case of the reworking of a dramatic sonnet for the Rimas 
has escaped both scholars, namely the one pointed out in a recent 
article by Sra. Marfa Goyri de Menéndez Pidal.* There is also the 
question of whether Lope ever used the same sonnet in two different 
comedias or autos. Such duplications have been found—to the 
three found by Montesinos, Jérder adds two more—but as there are 
in each case doubts about the authorship of one of the plays, there 
is no reason for assuming, says Jérder, that Lope ever repeated in 
a play a sonnet that he had already included in another play. 

As already indicated, the appendix also contains a catalogue of 
all of Lope’s sonnets, which lists alphabetically the opening lines, 
gives the modern editions in which each sonnet is found, the type 
of sextet it has, and pertinent critical statements and references. 
The latter alone attest amply to Jérder’s wide reading and excellent 
preparation. We have seen that he missed only two sonnets located 
by Miss Delano. He has on the other hand added a number of 
sonnets available only in rare texts not consulted by her. He is 
aware that his list cannot be called complete, and that moreover 
no list even relatively definitive will be possible without further 
investigation of still unpublished and anonymous material (p. XII, 
n. 2). As far as the material in the Partes, other collections, 
later editions and special studies is concerned, he has overlooked 
very little. He has missed two sonnets attributed to Lope— 
‘“‘A quien la bella Francia ver dessea . . .” and “‘ Pdrtese aquella 

*“Dos sonetos de Lope de Vega,” R.F.E., XXII, 1935, 415-416. The 
sonnet beginning “Si alguno justamente quejas forma,” in El démine Lucas, 
served as the basis for the considerably modified one beginning “Circe, que de 
hombre en piedra me transforma . . .’”’ included in the Rimas. The other case 
noted by Sra. Menéndez Pidal—the recurrence of the sonnet “Con el tiempo el 


villano a la melena”’ in El soldado amante and the Flores de poetas ilustres—had 
already been spoken of by Montesinos (R.F.E., XTX, 1932, 80). 
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luz del francés suelo . . .”—in a certain Lettre du Sr. D. L. escritte 
de l’Escurial a Madamoiselle de Mayenne ... , Paris, 1612, to 
which G. Hainsworth had called attention.* There are also two 
important articles by J. de Entrambasaguas * that were not seen 
by Jérder.’ These articles enable us to add 23 more sonnets to 
Jérder’s list,* to complete 2 known to us only by their opening line,’ 
and to list variants for 10 more.” Of these 25 new sonnets dis- 
covered by Entrambasaguas, all of which date from before 1600, 
22 are of type B, and only 1 is of type A—an overwhelming con- 
firmation of Lope’s preference for type B during this period. The 
two remaining sonnets—‘‘Licenciado, o dotor o cacalegas . . .” 
and “Pastor divino que las clines de oro . . .”—are of type C 


5 “Quelques notes pour la fortune de Lope de Vega en France (XVII° 
siécle),”’ Bull. Hisp., XXXIII, 1931, 200. Only the first line of each sonnet is 
given by Hainsworth. 

* “Los famosos ‘libelos contra unos cémicos,’ de Lope de Vega,” in Boletin 
de la Academia de Bellas Artes de Valladolid, IV, 1933 and tirada aparte, n. d., and 
“Poesias nuevas de Lope de Vega, en parte autobiogrdficas,”” Rev. Bib. Arch. y 
Mus., XI, 1934, 49-84, 151-203. 

7 Jérder’s study covers material available to him until the fall of 1934 (p. XII, 
n. 1), by which time it might have been difficult if not impossible to have had 
access at least to R.B.A.M., XI. 

®* These are the ones beginning: “Amanecieron en el claro oriente . . .” 
(R.B.A.M., XI, 1934, 54); “Amor, jde qué te quejas? Qué te han hecho? . . .” 
(op. cit., 55); “ Antes que la lisonja, a los engafios . . .”’ (op. cit., 56); “ Aquesta 
pluma, célebre maestro . . .”’ (op. cit., 56); “Como el que escucha el son de la 
cadena .. .’’ (op. cit., 58); “ Diana bella que los rayos de oro . . .”’ (op. cit., 52); 
“Huyendo voy de ti por no ofenderte . . .’”’ (op. cit., 61); “La que vive en mi 
alma y la que viva . . .”’ (op. cit., 62); “‘Lo que tem{ lleg6. Siendo llegado . . .” 
(op. cit., 62); ‘ Ludefia el hablador, lang6n de vifia . . .”’ (Los famosos‘libelos . . . 
tir. ap., 16); “Mortal fiero dolor, me abrasa el pecho .. .” (R.B.A.M., XI, 
1934, 62); “Pastor divino que las clines de oro . . .”” (op. cit., 52); “ Ponme do 
el sol abrasa campo y prado .. .”’ (op. cit., 53); “ {Qué basilisco de mis ojos 
fieros . . .” (op. cit., 54); “Seas capilla, plumas o bonete . . .”” (op. cit., 59); 
“Si de Filis cruel los ojos miro . . .”’ (op. cit., 61); “Si un tronco rudo, ala maestra 
mano...” (op. cit., 60); ‘Toma satisfacgién de mi tardanga . . .” (op. cit., 55); 
“Tu amarga soledad, s[oberbio rio] . . .’”’ (op. cit., 57); “Una dama se vende a 
quien la quiera . . .”’ (Los famosos ‘libelos . . . , ed. cit., 30); “Un solador se ha 
vuelto caballero . . .”’ (op. cit., 29); “ Venis con tal valor, duque, corriendo . . .” 
(R.B.A.M., XI, 1934, 58); “Vireno, aquel mi manso regalado . . .”’ (op. cit., 63). 

* “Licenciado, [0] dotor, o cagalegas . . .’’ (Los famosos ’libelos . . . , 26); 
“Ya Guadiana en su corriente llora . . .”” (R.B.A.M., XI, 1934, 60). 

” For No. 158 in Jérder’s list, cf. R.B.A.M., XI, 1934, 183; for No. 322, 
ef. op. cit., 187; for No. 356, ef. op. cit., 184; for No. 396, cf. op. cit., 186; for No. 
448, cf. op. cit., 185; for No. 618, cf. op. cit., 185; for No. 797, ef. op. cit., 182; for 
No. 884, ef. op. cit., 183; for No. 1446, cf. op. cit., 184; for No. 1586, ef. op. cit., 185. 
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(CDEDCE), a rather uncommon type of which there are only 5 
other examples in Lope (cf. Jérder, p. 18)." 

Examination of other manuscripts and old texts would possibly 
yield still more sonnets. There are, for example, in the very rare 
suelta of El nacimiento de Cristo, three sonnets that neither Miss 
Delano nor Jérder has recorded. The first, recited by the Virgin 
in the Nativity scene, reads: 


Dios hombre, que el virgineo entendimiento 
de vuestra Madre en gloria habeis bafiado 
de la divinidad de que he gozado, 
en este parto virginal que siento: 

4Cémo siendo Vos rey que el firmamento 
a vuestros sacros pies sirve de estrado, 

y universal sefior de lo criado, 
estdis en un pesebre al hielo y viento? 

jOh Nifio excelso, oh Hijo del Ingénito, 
oh Padre soberano, a quien desean 
cuantos produjo la primera madre, 

Hay ofrecido al Padre Hijo unigénito,” 


" Apropos of unusual sextets, it may be mentioned here that the sonnet 
“Agradar al discreto, al mas mirado .. .”’ , of which Jérder knows only the 
opening line (through Millé y Giménez’s Apuntes ...), presents the very 
unusual type CDEEDC, a type that we find in no other sonnet of Lope’s. But 
did Lope write this sonnet? It is difficult for me to see Lope’s style in it; if it is 
his, the text must be very corrupt. Inasmuch as the volume in which the sonnet 
was published was not available to Jérder and may not be generally accessible, 
I quote the text in full: 


Agradar al discreto, al mds mirado, 
al necio, al maldiciente, al envidioso, 
medir los gustos del cortés ansioso: 
gcémo podria un pastor con su cayado? 
En su querido albergue del ganado 
trdéete y cuide si el pasto le es dafioso 
de la Amada, su bien muy cuidadoso, 
y de otro fin, ajeno y descuidado. 
Pastor, este es oficio de pastores, 
pero quien os leyese dird al punto, 
que sois un nuevo cortesano Apolo. 
Con fama tal, del uno al otro polo 
viviréis agradando a todos juntos, 
discretos, envidiosos, destructores. 
(Poestas inéditas de Herrera el Divino, Quevedo, Lope de Vega . . . , Madrid, 
[19177], 64-65.) According to the anonymous editor (p. 5), the sonnet is 
attributed to Lope in a MS in the Biblioteca Nacional. 
12 The text seems to be corrupt in this line. 
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para que en cifra aqui juntos se vean 
Dios, Hombre, Rey, Sefior, Nifio, Hijo y Padre! * 


The second sonnet, recited by Joseph immediately after the first, 
reads: 
Dios, Hombre, Rey, Sefior, Nifio, Hijo y Padre, 
todos lo ven en Vos los hombres tristes, 
que alegres ya con ser Vos hombre hecistes, 
pues no hay cosa que mds al hombre cuadre; 
que con sus flechas el amor taladre, 
desde la tierra el cielo permitistes, 
de donde como lluvia descendistes 
al suelo virginal de Vuestra Madre. 
Mas jcémo, gran Sefior, tanta grandeza 
se ha reducido a tanto, que hoy le falta 
casa, pafios, calor, cuna y consuelo, 
cubriendo de los pies a la cabeza, 
y Vuestra carne, majestad tan alta, 
aire, agua, tierra, nieve, escarcha y hielo? 


The third of these sonnets, spoken later by the emperor Octaviano, 
is as follows: 
Délfico Apolo, en paz el mundo he puesto, 
como jamdas se vié desde el diluvio, 
del claro Gange al alemain Danubio 
y del romano polo al contrapuesto. 
Ya la noche amenaza un dia funesto, 
ya sale el sol mds claro, hermoso y rubio, 
florece el cielo, el Alpe y el Vesubio 
en el invierno rigido y molesto. 
Caerse el templo de la paz sagrada, 
cuando la paz en todo el mundo aplico, 
no es posible que ha sido sin misterio. 
Ya la guerra civil es acabada; 
todos son muertos. Dime, te suplico, 
iqué fin ha de tener mi justo imperio? © 


I have only one serious criticism to make of Jérder’s work and 
that is that he has applied rather too narrowly the test of the 
appearance or non-appearance of unusual or special features in 


13 La famosa comedia del nacimiento de Christo nuestro sefior, con la buelta de 
Egipto. Por Lope de Vega Carpio . . . En Valencia, Por Pedro Patricio Mey, 
junto a San Martin, 1613. Folio 6”. I have modernized the spelling and 
punctuation. There is no doubt, in my opinion, that the play is Lope’s. This 
question will be dealt with in an edition of the play, that I have in preparation. 

4 Op. cit., fols. 6’-7". 

6 Op. cit., fols. 9Y—10". 
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order to determine the dates of certain sonnets and of the plays in 
which these occur. By relying solely upon these factors and 
neglecting others, such as the percentage of verse forms, he has 
not been able to be as precise or convincing about some dates as 
he might have been and has even in two cases arrived at unsound 
conclusions. It does not matter that he did not employ any test 
except the chronological one for his theories concerning the termini 
a quo or ad quem for plays with several A or B sonnets. There the 
imposing array of evidence, deduced from so many plays, was 
sufficient guarantee for the validity of the reasoning. I may say, 
incidentally, that such checks as I have made of end dates proposed 
by Jérder in accordance with these new theories (cf. pp. 51, 52, 56), 
have confirmed the soundness of his deductions. It is another 
matter, however, to suggest a date solely on the basis of a trait that 
may not appear more than a dozen or a score of times in all of 
Lope’s work. While in general there is reason for believing with 
Jérder that most of the formal divergences in the sonnets fall in 
Lope’s early and middle periods (i.e. up to ca. 1618), it is not enough 
to argue the date of a sonnet on this ground alone. Here certainly, 
it seems to me, Jérder should have tested his inferences in as many 
ways as possible. Doubtless most of his conclusions are correct. 
They could have been fortified, however, and sometimes made more 
specific by applying other methods. Thus while Jérder merely 
tells us that Las dos bandoleras must have been written before 1618 
because it contains the unusual soneto con repeticién, the percentage 
of verse forms—red. 16 percent; quint. 60 percent; rom. 17 percent; 
déc. 1 percent; ter. 4 percent; son. 1/2 percent; lira 1 percent— 
suggests a date around 1600. In two cases, Jérder’s dependence 
on his single test for dating has actually resulted in untenable 
conclusions. Because El paratso de Laura contains two sonnets in 
versos agudos and since no such sonnets are known to have been 
composed after 1618, he holds that the play must have been written 
before that date (p. 102). Im fact, he had already intimated 
(p. 78) that the serious tone of the play’s soneto estrambotado 
might even indicate a date around 1604. Yet a reading of the 
play should convince anyone acquainted with Lope’s dramatic 
technique that the work is a late one, and if this subjective im- 
pression seems insufficient, there is the more positive indication 
provided by the versification. The relatively low percentage of 


7 wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. Courtney Bruerton for his 


kindness in placing at my disposal his analyses of the versification of a number 
of plays. 
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redondillas (18 percent), the unusually (i.e. for Lope) large amount 
of romance (48.5 percent), the absence of quintillas, and the large 
proportion of décimas (17 percent), taken together, can only point 
to a date much later than 1604 and even later than 1618. Again, 
in speaking of the versos de cabo roto (p. 146), Jérder is unwilling to 
accept the date, 1609-1618, that had been proposed for El hombre 
por su palabra (cf. R.R., XXII, 1931, 50), because it seems to him 
just as likely that a play with such verses was composed in the 
period of their greatest popularity, i.e. 1604-1607. In other words, 
the reasons that had been given for the later date would seem to 
carry no more weight in his opinion than his supposition that these 
verses in truncated rhyme were probably written at the height of 
their vogue. The weakness of this position becomes evident in 
the light of the incontrovertible evidence, overlooked by Jérder, 
that as late as 1625 Lope again introduced a similar strophe in 
El Brasil restituido, as we know from the autograph (lines 2150-53, 
Solenni’s edition). As these and other instances show, Jérder has 
sometimes been too dogmatic in his application of the principle— 
taken by itself, one of his most significant deductions—that Lope 
during the last fifteen to twenty years of his life gave up what 
interest he had had in bizarre and unconventional elements in the 
sonnet form. 

I may also point out here, since Jérder has been at pains to 
draw up a list of all the dated plays containing sonnets (pp. 23-49), 
that he has not always given the most accurate or most complete 
information. For one thing he fails to correct certain misleading 
statements in Himel, on whom he bases his list. Study of the 
verse forms of Dios hace reyes would have enabled Jérder to reject 
Himel’s proposal of “‘vor 1600,” since the 36 percent romance and 
6 percent décimas point to a much later date. (There is also other 
evidence of a later date. Cf. R. Menéndez Pidal, R.F.E£., XXII, 
1935, 390; he believes the play to have been written in 1621.) 
Rather than “vor 1602,” for plays with sonnets that appeared 
also in the Rimas (1602), it would perhaps be better to say “vor 
1603,” since it was not impossible for sonnets composed as late as 
1602 to be included in the Rimas, whose privilegio and tasa were not 
given out until rather late in the year (Oct. 20 and Nov. 30 re- 
spectively). It would also be more accurate to say ‘vor 1604,” 
rather than “vor 1603,” for plays given in the first Peregrino list, 
since we know that the two preserved autographs of 1603 were 
included in the list. (It should be noted, too, that the aprobacién 
of the first edition of the Peregrino was not signed until Nov. 25, 
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1603.) There is no sound basis for saying ‘‘1600”’ for Los tres 
diamantes; Castro is not so categorical; the most we can say is 
1599-1602 (cf. M.L.N., XX XIX, 1924, 269). Since other Lucinda- 
Belardo plays are assigned to 1599-1603, why is not also Los embustos 
de Celauro (cf. op. cit., 270), instead of being given merely as ‘“‘vor 
1603”? La vida y muerte del rey Bamba belongs not under “vor 
1603”’ but more properly under ‘‘ vor 1604,” as in Hamel, since it is 
in P' and was not published until 1604. ‘‘Vor 1604” is too vague 
for El casamiento en la muerte; it had been dated ‘‘1598-1604”’ 
(cf. M.L.N., loc. cit., 269). For Don Juan de Castro, 2* parte, 
besides 1610, cf. A. Castro’s proposal of 1608?” (R.F.E., V, 
1918, 280). Jérder, following Hamel, says ‘‘vor 1616” for the 
plays published in Parte VII; Himel’s reason was the fact that the 
aprobacién was dated 1616. However, as the aprobacién was not 
signed until June 16, plays written during the early months of 
1616 might have been included. Similarly we must reject Himel’s 
and Jérder’s “vor 1617” for plays in the Parte X (1618), since the 
aprobacién, although of 1617, was dated Nov. 7. Instead of merely 
“vor 1617” for El animal de Hungria, it would be better to say 
“1613-1617 (cf. M.L.N., loc. cit., 271). Why does Jérder say 
“vor 1618” for El hijo sin padre, instead of the more definite date 
of 1608-1618 (probably 1613-1618), as had been proposed (R.R., 
loc. cit., 50)? For La villana de Getafe Jérder should have noted 
Montesinos’s proposal of 1611-1618, probably 1611 (R.F.£., XIII, 
1926, 174). He might have noted also Buchanan’s suggestion of 
1620 (?) for Amar sin saber a quién and 1635 (?) for Guardar y 
guardarse (Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, I, 1925, 552). I have not 
attempted here to bring Jérder’s list down to date, but merely to 
point out some of the more obvious omissions and inaccuracies. 
Nor do I wish to give an unfavorable opinion of this part of his work, 
since his list represents a considerable advance over the only other 
similar one we have had. Until a better one is forthcoming, it 
should prove as useful as Hiimel’s has been (and still is for the plays 
in which sonnets are not found). 

One will find, I believe, little else to criticize or to correct in 
Jérder’s book, except for certain details.” For the most part it 

The more important of the minor criticisms I have to make are the follow- 
ing. P. 200, note 4: Jérder’s attempt to make a syntactic whole of these verses 
without their refleja is unsuccessful. P. 202, n. 1: such inversions are quite normal 
and need not be branded as culto. P. 225, n. 1: it should have been noted that 
Fucilla does give Sasso elsewhere (Ph.Q., XI, 1932, 244). P. 255, n. 6: Morley’s 


statement is interpreted too freely. Pp. 280-81: It might have been noted that 
Restori also pointed out, the same year as Montesinos, that sonnet No. 1039 occurs 
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must be adjudged an excellent work, much superior to the average 
German doctoral dissertation in the Hispanic field. By its solid 
and unusually broad documentation, its penetrating analysis, its 
important generalizations on Lope’s practice and technique, and 
finally by its very completeness—in itself a remarkable achievement 
for any such study on Lope—Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de 
Vega constitutes a landmark in Lopean criticism. 
W. L. FicutTer 


Brown University 





also in El divino africano, that No. 373 occurs also in La buena guarda and that 
No. 906 is also found in San Diego de Alcald; cf. Restori’s Il cavaliere di grazia, 
Naples, 1924, p. 138, note. P. 284: it would be more accurate to give “vor 
1615” rather than “vor 1614” as the terminus ad quem for La obediencia laureada; 
the aprobacién of Parte VI is dated Dec. 11, 1614. The Sonettkatalog needs to 
be supplemented or corrected as follows. Sonnet No. 29 A: the last word of 
the opening line should read “‘mirado”’ (cf. note 10 above). Sonnet 151: Anibal’s 
attribution of La adversa fortuna de D. Bernardo de Cabrera to Mira de Amescua 
should have been noted (cf. Mira de Amescua: I. El arpa de David. II. Lisardo 
—His Psuedonym, Ohio State University Studies, II, No. 6, 1925, 146 ff.). 
I may add in passing that Jérder’s acquaintance with American studies is not 
so complete as with the European. As another example, we may note that 
only Mérimée is quoted on the attribution to Claramonte of La tao de San 
Antén (pp. 112, n. 1; 244, n. 3), where we might also have expected a reference to 
Leavitt's study on Claramonte. Similarly, there are no references to the critical 
editions of Lope plays by Harlan and Solenni. For sonnet 203, a reference to 
Ob. suelt., XTX, 30 should be added, for variants. Sonnets Nos. 350, 549, 971, 
1225, 1567, 1568, 1577: reference should also be made to Fucilla, Hisp., XV, 
1932, 223-242. Sonnet No. 541: Ac. N. X, 436, does not read “En dudas . . .” 
but “En duda.. .” No. 741: there are two manuscripts in the Biblioteca 
Nacional. No. 1195: Ac. N. VII, 524 does not give “emprende”’ but “ pretende.” 
No. 1359: Ac. N. ITI, 248 does not give “fiera.”” No. 1390: instead of “una,” 
read “su.’’ No. 1409: for “cémo,” read “como.” No. 1455 A: add reference to 
Millé y Giménez (R.H., LX XIV, 1928, 416). It would have facilitated the use 
of the book if not merely some but all of Jérder’s discussions on individual sonnets 
had been indicated at the proper place in the Sonettkatalog and if all cases of 
variant versions had been given. But even more desirable would have been an 
index to the entire book. 
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FERNANDO DE BASURTO’S “LOST PLAY” ON THE 
MARTYRDOM OF SANTA ENGRACIA 


N the well-known list of ‘lost plays” published by D. Manuel 
Cafiete appears a Descripcion poética del martirio de Santa 
Engracia, y de sus XVIII compafieros by Fernando Basurto. ‘Se 
represent6 é imprimié,” says Cafiete, ‘“‘en Zaragoza en 1533.” ! 
Of the thirty-eight pieces named by Cafiete five have since been 
discovered,’ and we have continued to cherish fond hopes that in 
time others may turn up, among them perhaps Basurto’s Santa 
Engracia. Cajfiete’s claim, therefore, so proudly announced seventy 
years ago, has not thus far been seriously challenged. It is pro- 
posed in this paper to point out the high improbability that any 
edition of this work was ever made, also to indicate that Basurto’s 
composition was not dramatic and in reality no play at all, or at 
most, a very special kind of play, and finally, that the Santa Engracia 
did nevertheless receive an interesting, significant and rather 
elaborate performance, and as such, is of importance to our knowl- 
edge of the early Spanish theater. 


The edition is doubtless a phantom, for there is no evidence that 
it has ever been seen by anyone. Cajfiete certainly did not see it, 
for, in treating this work, he abandons his usual practice of quoting 
the opening lines of text. Besides, he refers specifically to Latassa 
as his authority.* This authority cannot be lightly rejected, for 


1 Farsas y églogas al modo y estilo pastoril y castellano, fechas por Lucas Fer- 
nandez, salmantino, Madrid, 1867, p. lix, n. 1; reprinted in the author’s Teatro 
espafiol del siglo XVI, Madrid, 1885, p. 55, n. 1. 

? Diego Duran, Farsa duna pastora y un hermitafio, called Egloga nueva, in 
Dr. Eugen Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, Dresden 1911 (Gesell- 
schaft fiir romanische Literatur, 27), pp. 297-317, and in [Urban Cronan], 
Teatro espafiol del siglo XVI, Madrid, 1913, pp. 367-389; Diego de Negueruela, 
Farsa Uamada ardamisa, ed. by Léo Rouanet, in Bibliotheca hispanica, [ITV], 
Barcelona and Madrid, 1900; Alonso de Salaya, “Farsa en coplas,”’ ed. by J. E. 
Gillet, in PMLA, 1937, LII, 16-67; and Salazar de Breno, “ Egloga al Duque 
de Medinaceli” (cleverly dated by Professor Crawford, in HR, 1936, II, 280-282), 
and Juan de Uceda, “Comedia Grayandora,’’ both reprinted by H. C. Heaton as 
‘Bgloga de Breno” and “Comedia llamada grassandora,”’ in RHi, 1928, LX XII, 
1-101. 

3 It will be recalled that Cafiete referred to the plays in his list as “obras . 
que poseo o de que tengo noticia”’ (p. lix, n. 1). The Basurto piece must certainly 
have belonged to the second category. 

35 
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Latassa had limited himself to the blunt statement that the Descrip- 
cién poética “se imprimié en Zaragoza en dicho afio [1533],” 
without bothering to mention specifically the source of his informa- 
tion.* But the very bareness of Latassa’s statement is in itself 
suspicious. When he had mentioned two other works of Basurto 
and given the printer’s name, why did he fail to do so for the 
Descripcién poética? It was certainly no accidental omission, for 
Latassa was not insensible to the bibliographical importance of 
the printer’s or publisher’s imprint, especially for this early period 
and especially for this particular work of Basurto, which was the 
earlie> one known to him. The obvious explanation seems to be 
that he had never seen the book and was claiming a 1533 edition 
on hearsay or the authority of some one else, and probably mis- 
takenly. 

In 1533 there were two printing houses operating in Zaragoza *— 
that of George Coci, to which Latassa attributed the printing of 
the two other works of Basurto, and the shop of Pedro Hardouyn 
(or Hardoyn, Harduyn, etc.), who printed in 1530 Basurto’s 
Libro del cauallero Don Florindo.* This book, a copy of which 
lies in the British Museum,’ is the only printed work of Basurto 
known to exist at the present time or which can positively be said 
ever to have come off the press. No mention is made of the 
Santa Engracia piece in studies of early Spanish printing (Burger, 
Haebler, etc.);* the work never turned up in a public library nor 

‘ Félix de Latassa y Ortin, Biblioteca nueva de los escritores aragoneses que 


florecieron desde el afio de 1500 hasta 1599, I, Pamplona, 1798, p. 99. Cf. also 
below, n. 13. 

5 Cf. Gerénimo Borao, La imprenta en Zaragoza, Zaragoza, 1860, pp. 42-43; 
Juan M. Sanchez, Impresores y libros impresos en Aragén en el siglo X VI, Madrid, 
1908, p. 7; Konrad Haebler, Geschichte des spanischen Friihdruckes in Stamm- 
bdumen, Leipzig, 1923, p. 312. Operations of Bernuz, Destar, Millan, and others 
at this time are very doubtful (cf. Haebler, Spanische und portugiesische Buicher- 
zeichen des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts, Strassburg, 1898, pp. vi, xviii (sections 
I, XXIV); Konrad Burger, Die Drucker und Verleger in Spanien und Portugal von 
1601-1535, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 7, 30, 53; Marcelino Gutiérrez del Cafio, “Ensayo 
de un catdlogo de impresores espafioles desde la introduccién de la imprenta hasta 
fines del siglo XVIII,’”’ in RABM, 1900, IV, 736. 

* Cf. Borao, loc. cit.; SAnchez, Impresores, p. 25; Burger, Die Drucker und 
Verleger, p. 43; and Haebler, Spanische und portugiesische Biicherzeichen, Tafel 
XVII and p. 17. 

7 Cf. Henry Thomas, Short-title Catalogue of Books printed in Spain and of 
Spanish Books printed elsewhere in Europe before 1601 now in the British Museum, 
London, 1921, p. 11. 

8 S4nchez does mention an edition, but ultimately questions its authenticity 
(cf. below, n. 10). 
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in any of the well-known private collections (Salvd, Heredia, etc.) ; ° 
and doubt as to any such edition as Latassa claimed has been ex- 
pressed by the Aragonese bibliographer Juan M. Sanchez ” and his 
continuator and corrector Lucas de Torre," and adopted by im- 
plication in the Palau y Dulcet notes." Sanchez believes that 
Latassa based his assertions on an account in the Anales de Aragén 
of Diego José Dormer, who had described Basurto’s work on the 
martyrdom of Santa Engracia. For other items concerning 
Basurto and the Descripcién poética Latassa had, it is true, referred 
directly to Dormer’s Anales. Possibly, although he does not say 
so specifically, he regarded Dormer as his authority for the supposed 
1533 edition also. But, as Sanchez points out, Dormer had said 
nothing whatever about an edition.“ Perhaps right here, then, lies 
the explanation of the original error—a careless reading or, more 
likely, an inaccurate recollection by Latassa of his source material. 

Finally, in 1919, there appeared in the Revue Hispanique the 
full transcription of a text entitled Descripcion poetica del martirio 


* Cf. the list of such catalogued collections in R. Foulché-Delbose and L. 
Barrau-Dihigo, Manuel de l’hispanisant, I, New York, 1920, pp. 343 ff. 

1° S4nchez lists the work as a publication of the year 1533, both in Jmpresores, 
p. 26, and in Bibliografia aragonesa del siglo XVI, I, Madrid, 1913, p. 251. In the 


latter, however, he places the year in brackets and explains his doubtful inclusion 
of the work as follows: “Dormer, en quien se apoya Latassa, no afirma que se 
imprimiera la composicién poética de Basurto; nosotros creemos que Lllegaria 
[italics mine] 4 imprimirse como se imprimieron otras obras del mismo autor; 
pero no dejaremos de consignar que el jeronimiano padre Martén, tan cuidadoso 
en hacer constar los escritos referentes 4 Santa Engracia, ni siquiera menciona la 
existencia de esta edicién.” 

In RHi, 1919, XLVI, 419. 

1 Manual del librero, I, Barcelona, 1923, p. 186. 

18 Anales de Aragon desde el atto MDXXV del nacimiento de nvestro redemp- 
tor hasta el del MDXL. Aifiade[n]se primero algunas noticias muy importantes 
desde el Afio MDXVI hasta el de MDXXV. Por el Dr. Diego losef Dormer, 
[Zaragoza], Por los herederos de Diego Dormer afio 1697. The official con- 
tinuator of the Anales of Zurita, Argensola, Andrés de Uztarroz, and Sayas, 
Dormer devotes an entire chapter (LXIII) to the visit of the Empress in Zaragoza 
and gives a lengthy description of the performance of Basurto’s work (pp. 527- 
528). Latassa acknowledged the extent of his dependence on Dormer as follows: 
“Descripcién Poética . . . , que se representé en Zaragoza quando entré en 
esta Ciudad la dicha Emperatriz, en 1533 segun el citado Dormer; quien tambien 
advierte haber sido sus Versos de pie quebrado. Se imprimié en Zaragoza en 
dicho afio.”” (Biblioteca nueva, I, p. 99; cf. above, n. 4.) This acknowledgment is 
unfortunately omitted in the more accessible Gémez Uriel revised edition of 
Latassa’s work (Bibliotecas antigua y nueva de escritores aragoneses, I, Zaragoza, 
1884, p. 187). Sdnchez’s quotation of it is incomplete and may perhaps mis- 
represent Latassa’s meaning (cf. Bibliografia aragonesa, I, p. 251). 
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de Santa Engracia. 1533. This text was unobtrusively presented 
as one of the many Adiciones y correcciones a la bibliografia aragonesa 
del siglo XVI de D. Juan M. Sdnchez,“ and, although D. Jenaro 
Alenda had called attention to it several years before,'* it has 
received no notice whatever since its appearance in print. Yet this 
text does provide a documentary solution to the bibliographical 
as well as other problems in connection with the Santa Engracia. 
In the first place, the work to which Cafiete so confidently referred 
now comes to us, not from a 1533 edition, but from a manuscript,'® 
a manuscript either forgotten by Latassa or, more likely, utterly 
unknown to him. In the second place, the character of the work 
itself, as disclosed by this manuscript text, is such as to explain 
sufficiently the absence of an early sixteenth century edition of 
Basurto’s work. 


The Descripcién poética appears in a late seventeenth or 
eighteenth century manuscript copy called Resumen de los registros 
de Actos Comunes del Reyno (de Aragon ]}, now in the Salazar collec- 
tion of the Academy of History in Madrid.” It forms part of an 
account of the festivities with which the city of Zaragoza entertained 
the Empress Isabel and her two children, Prince Philip and the 
Infanta Marfa,'* during their week’s * stop there on their way to 


4 RHi, 1919, XLVI, 400-515. 

% TD. Jenaro Alenda y Mira, Relaciones de solemnidades y fiestas priblicas de 
Espafia, I, Madrid, 1903, pp. 28-30. 

16 Tf Gallardo really had a copy of this work, as has been claimed (cf. Kohler, 
Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, p. 164), this manuscript may then have 
been its original. 

17 A comparison of the Lucas de Torre edition (RHi, 1919, XLVI, 419-436) 
with the manuscript text reveals a number of errors in the former, some of which 
will be indicated below in the appropriate place. The following corrections, 
however, may properly be made here: the text reproduced by L. de T. covers 
folios 212r-219v; the Basurto piece itself is less than half (pp. 425-430; fols. 
214v-217v), and a large part of this consists of detailed description of the arco 
triunfal and its decoration; the title of the manuscript (Resumen . . .) is as 
given above and appears on fol. 4r; the title Descripcién poética . . . for Basurto’s 
work is utterly lacking in manuscript authority and is quite inadequate for the 
printed text, which includes much other material, notably a description of the 
dramatic performances on the carros triunfales the following Sunday (cf. also 
below, n. 23 and text); finally, the years covered by the manuscript record are 
1520-1539 (cf. fol. 4r), although other dates have been disconcertingly written 
down on the last pages of the manuscript, as follows: 1555 (fol. [293]), 1540 
(fol. [295]}), afio 1592 (under back cover). 

18 Cf. Dormer, Anales, p. 521. The name of the infania is omitted in the 
manuscript. 

19 March 5-11 (cf. Dormer, Anales, pp. 524-530). 
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Barcelona to meet the Emperor Carlos V on his return from Italy. 
No doubt the distinctive honor of the royal visit and the consequent 
elaborateness of the festivities explain the inclusion of the Basurto 
piece in such detail and at such great length in provincial records, 
otherwise prosaic and quite succinct. 

On Thursday, March 6, after a reception in the Puerta del 
Portillo by noblemen, city dignitaries, and many trade guilds with 
their floats and pageants, Her Majesty went to the ‘‘ puerta Cineja, 
[donde] se le higo . . . vna solene fiesta mui deuota y no poco 
apacible, en un arco triunfal que en lo alto se le hico, todo con 
muchas invenciones y letras, que vn vn (sic) Hernando de Basurto 
compuso e inuenté, la qual se higo en esta manera.” ™ A kind 
of prose argumento follows, although it is not really an author’s 
preface but the summary account of a past event. Toward the 
end we read: “‘y porque lo que dixo el pastor y los X VIII caualleros 
y S. Engracia a la Emperatriz no quede sin ser sauido a los que 
vendran, se dir4 aqui. . . .” * Basurto’s work really begins with 
a kind of verse introito y argumento which follows. After the con- 
ventional salutation of ‘“‘ Dios mantenga”’ ** to the whole assemblage 
and in particular to the Empress and Prince Philip, the shepherd 
pays tribute to Carlos V as a conquistador, not only of the world 
but of the Empress herself. He stresses Aragon’s loyalty to the 
crown and invites the Empress to stay and see a Saint who, like 
herself, is a Royal Personage and a Portuguese. The story is 
briefly told of the martyrdom of Santa Engracia and her escort of 
eighteen knights led by her uncle Lupercio. Emphasis is laid on 
the special veneration in which she has always been held in Zaragoza 
and throughout Aragon. Finally, the shepherd begs the Empress 
to intercede with her husband for favors in behalf of Zaragoza. 
He concludes with the announcement that, if she will consent to 
stay a little while, she will now see a part of the story of Santa 
Engracia. 

The manuscript then continues as follows: 


Acabado el pastor sus coplas, soltaron el trueno, y aparecidos™ los 


% RHi, 1919, XLVI, 425. 

% For this formula, see especially Alfred Morel-Fatio, “La ‘Farsa llamada 
Salamantina’ de Bartolomé Palau,” in BHi, 1900, II, 243 n.; Joseph E. Gillet, 
“Notes on the Language of the Rustics in the Drama of the Sixteenth-Century,”’ 
in HMPidal, I, 447-448; and Joseph A. Meredith, Introito and Loa in the Spanish 
Drama of the Sixteenth Century, Philadelphia, 1928, pp. 29 and 75 n. 50. In the 
Santa Engracia no offense is intended or occasioned by this form of address. 


* Fol. 216r; the L. de T. reading of apercebidos is incorrect (RHi, XLVI, 
427). 
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XVIII caualleros y 8. Engracia, comengaron a cantar en dos coros, 
segun dicho es, y comengando a baxar dixo S. Lupercio: 


Y nacié en Portugal 
de alta sangre Real, 

y todos en general 
venimos aqui con ella. 


Respuesta 
Ella es ella, 
Santa Engracia, 
nuestra Estrella. 


Acabados estos sonetos (sic), a mui sefialado concierto se hincaron de 
rodillas los XVIII caualleros, y dixo 8. Engracia: 


Yo soi yo 
quien Daciano aqui maté. ** 
Los caualleros: 
Ella es ella, 
S. Engracia, 
nuestra Estrella. 


Acabados ellos,™ dixo Santa Engracia, hablando con ellos: 


Santos bien auenturados 

que aqui fuisteis degollados, 

estad todos consolados, 

pues quedasteis sin querella. 
Los caualleros: 

Ella es ella, 

Santa Engracia, 

nuestra Estrella. 


The action is now interrupted by a series of verses directed by 
“Santa Engracia a la Emperatriz” (p. 428), in which the Saint 
praises the Empress as a fellow Portuguese, presents her with a 
crown “‘already well earned in Heaven,” ** begs her favor in behalf 
of the city, reminds her of the sacrifice she herself and other Chris- 
tians had made “right where you are standing,” ** and concludes 
by asking her to be Patroness of the city. 

The manuscript account now quickly ends. ‘‘Acabadas las 
coplas, se torné a subir 8. Engracia por su ingenio con otros sonetos 
que los caualleros cantaron a concierto” (p. 428). After this, the 
Empress departs for the next entertainment awaiting her. 


% Jbid.; L. de T. has murié incorrectly. 

% Ibid.; L. de T. wrongly reads estos. 

% P. 428a: “que teneis alld en el cielo/ ya ganada.” 
2¢ P. 428b: “donde los pies teneis.”’ 
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The manuscript material, just summarized, is textually incom- 
plete. This is quite evident from the absence of the otros sonetos 
with which Santa Engracia’s escort accompanied her final ascent 
to Heaven. Quite possibly there are other omissions of choral 
verses or even of dialogue. Nevertheless, it is wholly unlikely 
that the omissions were either lengthy or significant, for the action 
as represented in the text appears substantially complete. It 
agrees in all essentials with the story of the proceedings given both 
in the manuscript itself in what we called the prose argumento 
and in the lengthy account by Dormer in his Anales. 

The total verbal length of the Descripcién poética, including 
parts both sung and spoken, is only 163 verses. Of these, 144 are 
given over to the shepherd’s introduction (99 lines) and Santa 
Engracia’s address to the Empress (45 lines). In the entire work 
there are at most only nineteen verses of dialogue, and nine of 
these consist of the thrice-repeated refrain: ‘Ella es ella, Santa 
Engracia, nuestra Estrella.” 

Quite evidently the work is hardly dramatic at all. There is 
no plot, nor even situation; the physical movements on the stage 
do not exteriorize any inner movement; there is impersonation, it 
is true, but there is no conflict whatever and no dramatic action. 

Basurto’s work is, of course, a pieza de circunstancias, as were, 
indeed, many plays of the sixteenth century and very nearly all 
the religious plays, composed as they were for performances at 
Christmas, Easter, Corpus Christi, a Saint’s day, or some other 
special occasion on the Ecclesiastical calendar. But differing from 
these, the Santa Engracia was incapable of performance on any 
other occasion than that for which it was especially prepared— 
the visit of the Empress to Zaragoza. The presence of the Empress 
was essential to the performance; she even performs a silent rdéle 
in the proceedings, and is, in a sense, the central figure thereof, for 
all the lines and action are directly or indirectly focussed on her. 

The martyrdom of Santa Engracia and her companions, ap- 
parently promised in the shepherd’s inéroito, is not represented 
at all.27 Indeed the Basurto piece seems to be, in content, a 
combination of two elements, both easily distinguishable and 
neither really dramatic. One part is frankly complimentary, 
eulogistic praise of the Empress herself, with petitions for her 
favors and intercession in the interest of Aragonese affairs. The 
other part is purely commemorative, a lyric pageant, reverential 


27 This is in marked contrast to the realistic representation staged the follow- 
ing Sunday on one of the carros triunfales (cf. RHi, 1919, XLVI, 433-434). 
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and somewhat elegiac in tone, recalling but not representing the 
martyrdom of the saint. In this connexion the title ** of Descripcién 
poética del martirio is misleading and undoubtedly a later invention, 
perhaps by Latassa himself. The manuscript refers to the work 
only as a “fiesta mui deuota” (p. 425) and as a part of the 
“memorable recebimiento y fiestas dignas de memoria” (p. 419) 
that Zaragoza accorded the Empress and the royal children. 
This entertainment was an official municipal event, not funda- 
mentally literary, but a kind of public spectacle in honor of the 
Empress.” Thus, in addition to reasons previously advanced, the 
very nature of the Santa Engracia work might seem, if not actually 
to preclude publication, at least to make a hypothetical edition 
appear more and more improbable. This is especially true, when 
we realize that there is no record whatever of a printed work of 
similar character during the entire period. 


From many standpoints, no doubt, the work we have been 
discussing at such length must appear an insignificant trifle. With 
such negligible merits both literary and dramatic, poetic and 
even perhaps musical, it must have been considered even in its 
own time of passing and ephemeral interest, of importance largely 


because of the occasion which it celebrated. But in this very fact 
and in the spectacular nature of the performance lie the uncommon 
interest and the chief significance of this work. 

The occasion of this entertainment was the entrance of the 
Empress into Zaragoza, at the beginning of her visit. Now, as a 


28 Cf. also above, n. 17. 

2® The Aragonese chronicler Dr. Juan Francisco Andrés de Uztarroz, although 
he praises Basurto’s literary talents, recalls the Santa Engracia piece only as a 
beautiful accompaniment to the festive events of the day. From his Aganipe de 
los cisnes aragoneses, Latassa printed (Biblioteca nueva, I, Pamplona, 1798, 
LXXX, pp. 99-101) a passage dealing with Basurto. The part referring to the 
Santa Engracia follows: 


y con dulzura, y gracia 
el Martirio canté de Santa Engracia, 
quando Isabel entrando en Zaragoza 
con su Engracia se alboroza, 
y en Arcos supervisimos triumfales 
sus palmas expresaron agonales, 
y el jubilo, y festejo de este dia 
lo sazoné su acorde melodia. 
Of the Aganipe Latassa (1884 edition, I, 61, num. 66) seems to have known, or 


at least known of, an Amsterdam edition of 1781, while Gallardo (Ensayo, I, 
199-208, num. 196) describes at some length the Biblioteca Nacional ms. 
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form of entertainment at an entrada the Basurto Santa Engracia 
is unique. At such festivities of welcome the usual events were 
torneos, justas, juegos de cafias, danzas, bailes y mdscaras, luminarias, 
invenciones, toros, etc. Stage representations, dramatic or other- 
wise, were most rare; those with recorded dialogue still more so; 
and those of known authorship, at this early date, non-existent.” 
The Basurto piece is in effect part of the pageantry of an entrada, 
an event in which the guest of honor performs a major réle; but 
in this pageant there is impersonation, some mimetic action, verses 
both spoken and sung: in other words, the materials of drama, 
although not dramatically used. And most important of all, 
perhaps, in this non-dramatic spectacle devices of staging common 
to the real drama of the times were employed. 

In the text itself we read of the thunder, the descent of Santa 
Engracia, and, at the end, “‘se torné a subir Santa Engracia por su 
ingenio” (p. 428). This meagre information is somewhat aug- 
mented by the prose argumento, which refers to the tablado where 
the action took place and to the decoration of this platform “con 
dos vanderas pintadas por la una parte de las armas de Portugal 
y de la otra la ¢ con una letra que decia: wnum deum colimus”’ 
(p. 425). After a second clap of thunder “‘se abrio un cielo que 
en muy alto estaua encima del arco” (p. 425). Then Santa En- 
gracia, richly attired, descended ‘“‘de la altura del cielo con un sotil 
ingenio” (p. 425). These details of staging also agree, in all 
essentials, with those given in Dormer’s independent account.* 

30 Cf. Alenda, Relaciones, passim, for the different kinds of entertainment 
enjoyed at such occasions. He records only two instances of theatrical per- 
formance prior to 1556; one of these was a question of Corpus Christi representa- 
ciones at Valencia in 1528 (p. 22b) and the other a French miracle at Dieppe in 
1531 (p. 28b). Cf. also [Uhagén], Relaciones histéricas de los siglos XVI y XVII, 
Madrid, 1896 (Sociedad de bibliéfilos espafioles, 32); Santiago Alvarez Gamero, 
“Las fiestas de Toledo en 1555,”’ in RHi, 1914, XX XI, 392-485. 

31 Of course Dormer may have known our manuscript. He was an admirer 
and follower of Andrés de Uztarroz, who wrote a Resumen de los Registros de Actos 
Comunes del Reino de Aragon, desde 1520 hasta 1539, which represents substantially 
the title and the contents of our manuscript. If the Andrés Resumen passed to 
Dormer and thence to Salazar, as did so much of Dormer’s library, we may then 
be dealing with one manuscript instead of two, which Dormer not only knew and 
utilized but possessed (cf. Latassa, ed. Gémez Uriel, I, pp. 59a, 402b, 403a, 403b, 
405a, 406a). Unfortunately for the identification of the two titles as one, the 
Andrés composition had “cerca de 400 hojas”’ (ibid., p. 59a) and ours has only 300. 

In any case our manuscript could hardly have been Dormer’s only source, 
for he fails to mention the thunder and yet alludes to a second nube for San 
Lupercio and the eighteen knights. This second nube must have been derived 
from some other source for it is nowhere suggested by the manuscript account. 
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Furthermore these spectacular devices—the thunder, the triumphal 
arch, the platform below and the canopy Heaven above, with its 
apparatus for opening and closing and its descending trapeze— 
must have attained major prominence as the performance unfolded 
before the awed crowd of spectators. For only so can we reconcile 
the textual brevity of Basurto’s composition with the manuscript 
statement, unfortunately omitted in the Lucas de Torre printing, 
that the presentation lasted a full hour.* 

Now these same theatrical devices were used in the staging of 
religious dramas from at least as early as the fifteenth-century 
Valencian Assumption Play and the so-called Mystery of Elche 
and on throughout the sixteenth century. But during most of 
this period, and especially during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, documentary evidence of a descriptive nature is exceed- 
ingly rare, and theatrical procedure has to be reconstructed by 
the method of visualization based on internal textual evidence.™ 
This method, while sound enough as far as it goes, is laborious and 
necessarily lacking in completeness and precision. The texts of 
early sixteenth century plays, whether performed or not, simply 
do not give lengthy stage directions or preliminary descriptions 
which clarify the staging method. The works of Encina, Torres 
Naharro, Lope de Rueda, and such individual masterpieces as 
Carvajal’s Tragedia Josephina and Miranda’s Comedia prédiga 
were printed in their own time as literary compositions, shorn of 
all such non-literary material as directions to actors, stage directors 
and producers. Far superior to these literary and dramatic monu- 
ments for the study of staging methods are the manuscript plays: 





Dormer’s meaning is somewhat obscure because he says nothing of the descent 
and ascent of the knights, and it is therefore difficult to locate this so-called nube. 
It may refer to nothing more than a curtain which concealed them from view 
before it was drawn, since the prose introduction refers to the entrance of Santa 
Engracia’s companions as follows: “se mostraron [italics mine] en el medio del 
tablado”’ (p. 425). For variant meanings of nube in the staging of the sixteenth 
century, cf. the author’s The Multiple Stage in Spain during the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, Princeton, 1935, esp. p. 44. 

*® Fol. 215r: “la qual fiesta duro una hora en la qual su Mag.‘ espero por ser 
apacible.”” The omission of Lucas de Torre (the words in italics) may have been 
owing to an optical error, the eye perhaps leaving the page at the first la qual 
and returning to pick up the text at the second, unaware of the slip because the 
context remained apparently complete, although the meaning and syntax of 
la qual is thus somewhat obscure. 

% See Shoemaker, The Mulliple Stage in Spain, pp. 11-18. 

* Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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those of the Rouanet collection,** for example; the still unpublished 
Llabrés repertory; ** the Comedia de Sepitilveda, printed by Cota- 
relo; * and the inestimable Representacién de los mdrtires Justo y 
Pastor, published some years ago by Professor Crawford.** With 
these we may now include Basurto’s Santa Engracia, for it provides 
further confirmation and clarification of the staging devices in 
general use, and it furnishes a detailed account of the performance 
equalled only by the Justo y Pastor text. 

But Basurto’s Santa Engracia differs from these others in that 
it is not an ordinary play, not even genuine drama at all. Its 
special and unique significance lies in this very fact and also in 
the connection it has, nevertheless, with real drama on the one 
hand and mere pageantry on the other. Being neither exclusively, 
it seems to stand midway between the two, putting at the service 
of pageantry the staging method and the spectacular devices, as 
well as the articulate speech, of dramatic practice. Perhaps there 
is nothing new in this indication of reciprocal relations between 
different arts.** But the fact remains that documents and examples 
are largely lacking, and for the early sixteenth century in Spain, 
there is nothing. Basurto’s Santa Engracia, performed at Zara- 
goza “ in 1533, is therefore a welcome addition to the early repertory 
—on its own merits and for its own peculiar characteristics. No 
other sixteenth century text is known that so adequately marks the 
bridge between two dissimilar and supposedly separate types of 
entertainment. 


Wituiam H. SHOEMAKER 
Princeton University 


% Léo Rouanet, Coleccién de autos, farsas, y coloquios del siglo XVI, Madrid 
and Barcelona, 1901, 4 vols. 

86 Cf. Shoemaker, “The Llabrés Manuscript and its Castilian Plays,” in HR, 
1936, IV, 239 ff. 

37 In Revista espafiola de literatura, historia y arte, 1901, I, 79 ff. 

In RHi, 1908, XIX, 428 ff. 

%9°Cf., for example, Gustave Cohen, Histoire de la mise en scene dans le 
thédtre francais du moyen dge, 2d ed., Paris, 1926, pp. 104-134, xxvii-xxxi. 

“ For the prominent position of Zaragoza in our knowledge of early staging, 
cf. Shoemaker, The Multiple Stage in Spain, pp. 11, 12, 36, 37, 50, 95n, 99n. 











A RECONSIDERATION OF THE METRICAL FORM OF 
EL LIBRO DE APOLONIO 


A statement of Henriquez Urefia may be taken as sufficiently 
representative of the opinion of those who would find irregular 
verse in El libro de Apolonio. Speaking of the mester de clerecta he 
says, “El caso de Berceo es excepcional: es el tinico versificador que 
podemos declarar correcto . . . en todo el trecho que va desde el 
Cantar de Mio Cid . . . hasta D. Pero Lépez de Ayala. Fuera de 
Berceo, los alejandrinos del mester de clerecia presentan irregu- 
laridades a menudo; puede decirse que las hay en uno de cada cuatro 
versos.” + On the other hand, Professor Marden in his brief 
treatment of the meter of the poem reimarks that there are several 
fairly long passages metrically correct: one of twelve consecutive 
verses, one of fourteen, one of sixteen, and in one instance the series 
runs to twenty-five faultless verses. He then adds, “‘It is difficult to 
believe that such a situation could exist in an ametrical poem.” ? 

To amplify Marden’s data, I wish to say that I have found 65 
correct individual stanzas, 15 groups each of two correct stanzas, 7 of 
three consecutive stanzas and one group of five: a total of 121 
stanzas that are entirely regular.* This arrangement is not sur- 
prising. If there has been scribal alteration in the century and a 
half between the date of composition and that of the manuscript 
(14th century), the longer the passage, the more liable to alteration, 
and vice versa. 

As in these passages, again counting the syllables in the half 
lines by excluding synalepha (Berceo’s method), there are 4483 
metrically correct hemistichs in the total of 5248 in the whole poem; 
that is, 17 per cent irregularity. As accurately as I can determine 


1P. Henriquez Urefia, La Versificacién Irregular en la Poesia Castellana, 
Madrid, 1933, p. 18. 

* Libro de Apolonio, ed. C. C. Marden, Princeton, 1917 and 1922, Part II, 
p. 33. 

* These are 1-2, 6, 17-18, 24, 29, 32, 35, 41-42, 47, 54, 62, 64, 69, 78, 118, 
125-126, 135, 142, 159, 169, 173, 181, 191, 194 (?), 201, 207, 211, 223, 227, 229, 
233, 238-240, 247, 249 (?), 260, 265-267, 273, 275, 279-281, 291, 293-294, 311-312, 
315 (?), 327, 336-337, 340-341, 354, 359-363 (five stanzas), 370-371, 373, 381, 
404, 407, 411, 414, 417, 423, 432-438, 436, 439, 447, 451, 462, 464, 482-483, 487, 
495, 509, 511, 521-522, 525-527, 530, 532, 535, 546-547, 553, 558-560, 567, 571, 
575-577, 581, 584-585, 596-598, 606, 613, 635-636, 642, 652. In 521-527 (28 
lines) only three corrections are required. 
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there are 525 hemistichs of 8 syllables, 151 of 6, 66 of 9, 11 of 5, 9 of 
10, 2 of 4, and 1 of 12 syllables. The irregular hemistichs arrange 
themselves in frequency of occurrence around the central length of 
seven syllables in a symmetrical pattern: 7, * «6, * 5, % 4, *; that is, 
of the irregular ones there are most of eight syllables, then those of 
six, then of nine, etc. 

Professor Morley has shown that such a pattern may be found in 
verse intended to be merely accentual with no very definite count of 
syllables, as in the coplas de arte mayor and in certain English 
poems.* It must however be said that in such cases there is likely 
to be a narrower margin between the most frequent length and the 
nearest departure from it. Here the octosyllables are only one 
eighth of the heptasyllables in number. That the pattern may also 
result from scribal alteration has been amply shown in the works of 
Berceo where the lengths of readings rejected on other than metrical 
grounds adjust themselves to the same formula.’ Marden’s remark 
cannot be easily brushed aside. The condition of the poem as 
shown by these data is an effective argument against those who feel 
that the poet did not attain the heptasyllabic goal through inability, 
or indifference, or the desire to diversify his composition. In that 
case no long part of the work would be free from these tendencies. 
Moreover, the poet’s reference to the nueva maestria does not 
bespeak indifference to the form of his work. In fact, the condition 
of the text, with a great number of irregularities that can be easily 
reduced, indicates rather the heptasyllable as the point of departure 
for copyists than the unattained goal of an author. For example, 
anyone aiming at regularity would not have allowed to stand side 
by side: 

ricamente adobada (243c, 288b, 426b) 
fierament amansado (411b) 


el pringipe Antindgora (431a) 
el pringep Antindgora (41la, 548a) 


_ In these examples the irregularity is localized, by comparison, in 

a syllable. In the works of Berceo and also in El libro de Alexandre 

this service of localization in a word or its ending is performed for us 

by the manuscript variants. It is one purpose of this study to 

4S. G. Morley, “Recent Theories About the Meter of the ‘Cid,’” in Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association, XLVIII (1933), p. 974. 

‘H. H. Arnold, “Irregular Hemistichs in the ‘Milagros’ of Gonzalo de 


Berceo,” in Publications of the Modern Language Association, L (1935), pp. 
335-351. 
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analyze and classify a number of the irregularities of El libro de 
Apolonio in the light of scribal tendencies to alteration. This is no 
new method. On the authority of Menéndez Pidal, Marden 
recommends the word cosiment to replace consentimiente (101d), 
since the Paris manuscript of El libro de Alexandre contains the 
former correctly placed against the latter of the Osuna manuscript in 
a line of excessive length. An extension of this procedure to other 
cases reveals a considerable scribal revision of the vocabulary of the 
poem, perhaps not surprising in view of occasional faulty rimes, as 
in, Mas si me lo defiende poblado nin yermo (39c), to rime with 
cierto. Few things show better Marden’s extreme caution in 
admitting metrical corrections than the fact that he accepts here 
Staaff’s suggestion to restore to desierto while ten stanzas below he 
passes without remark Que de mi lo defienda yermo nin poblado where 
desierto is also required for the regular length of line. 

I imagine that no one will wish to retain for our poem the form 
ensennyada after comparing these lines: 


Apolonio 167d Como cosa ensennyada que amaua bondat 

8. Dom. 114a__— Ell abbat de la casa, como omne senado 
(MS. E. ensefiado) 

Milag. 183b Ante que fuese monge era non bien senado 
(MS. A. ensennado) 

Alex. P. 547¢ = esforgauan sus gentes commo omnes senados 
(MS. O. ensennados) 

ibid. 1471d éstas tienen por buenas ca son senadas gentes 
(MS. O. ensennadas) 

ibid. 2428¢ qué era omne de dias, tenialo por senado 
(MS. O. ensinado) 

ibid. 2142d fué tenido el rey por omne mds senado 
(MS. O. ensinado) 

Fn. Gz. 245a _— El conde diél rrespeusta commo omne ensennado 


Marden has noted that the four lines containing cada uno are 
all long by two extra syllables. The expression has an interesting 
history in cuaderna via verse and deserves full treatment. The 
examples from our poem are: 


148a Touo mientes a todos cada uno como iugaua 

153c Derramaron [se] todos cada uno a su lugar 

160b Andauan los seruientes cada uno con su mester 

205b Que t(e) pidiemos tu fija, cada uno con sus 
regnados 


The key to the difficulty is found in, the passages to follow. Here, 
as often, the poet employs, sometimes in close proximity, synony- 
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mous expressions of different metrical value, while the copyist 
favors one or the other term to the detriment of the regular meter. 


Alex. P. 1226ced cada uno qué dixo o en qual tenporal 
quisque en su escripto (de) do era natural 

8. Dom. 604a Vinieron estos ambos quisque de su partida 
(MS. E. cada uno.) 

Milag. 82¢ Levantdronse todos, quisque de su lugar 
(MS. A. cada uno.) 

ibid. 139d Todos li rendién gracias quisque de su partida 
(= MS. A.) 

Alex. P. 937d (e) yuan todos fuyendo quis quier por su partida 
(= MS. 0.) 

ibid. 959e Clitus e Tolomeo quisquier con su mesnada 
(= MS. 0.) 

ibid. 1090a Demos les todos priesa quis quier(e) por su lugar 
(MS. O. quier.) 

ibid. 1875¢ desent sacaron todos quis quier de su gillero 
(MS. O. cada uno.) ° 


Further, we have in Berceo quisque followed by de su(e) partida 
(S. Mill. 78c) and by de su posada (S. Laur. 84c). In the first part of 
the Sacrafigio de la Misa derived from the older manuscript we find 
quisque con su vasero (78c) and in the latter part preserved in a later 


manuscript cada uno a su posada (295a). In Berceo’s De los Signos, 
following an incorrect example, cada uno de su forado (17b), comes a 
passage with both the correct and incorrect constructions: 


Oyrlo han los muertos cada uno en su capseta 
Correrdn al juicgio quisque con su maleta (22cd).’ 


It is hard to see in all this more than a scribal aversion to an old 
expression. 

The old forms nul, nulla (not used by Juan Ruiz in spite of their 
metrical convenience) have had a similar struggle to maintain 
themselves in the face of intruding ningtin, ninguna. The Berceo 
manuscripts maintain them well. The Osuna manuscript of El 
libro de Alexandre has also done very well, having but two cases of 
ningin for the metrically correct nul of the Paris manuscript 

* More frequently the two MSS. of Alex. concur ir the alteration: P. 322a 
cada uno en su lugar, 468c, 2180a c. u. en su derecho, 1221c c. u. en su comarca, 
1297c c. u. por do souiesse, 1297d c. u. por do pudiesse, 1490d c. u. por su comarca, 
1691d, 1726¢ c. u. a su partida, 2093c, 2177c c. u. de su partida, 2112d c. u. por su 
natura, O. 2035c c. u. de su entrada, P. 2500a c. u. en su lenguaie. Compare also 
Ferndn Gonzdlez 463d c. u. a su posada, 559d c. u. a sus lugares, 744c c. u. de su 
parte (partida?). 

7 Cf. also S. Dom. 394d cascun and MS. E. cada uno. 
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(O. 1438¢c, 2026a). The latter, on the other hand, has nine cases of 
ningtén that require the restoration of nul, duly found in manuscript 
O.§ Marden found it advisable to restore nul to six passages of his 
edition of Ferndn Gonzdlez.* Zauner questioned this restoration 
because the old forms no where occur in the manuscript.” But 
surely this is due to its lateness. In El libro de Apolonio, nul is well 
represented, that is, by seven cases." We have however six 
examples of ningiin that must be accounted for metrically." One of 
them shows failure to apocopate the final -o and therefore throws 
suspicion on the others: Ninguno otro en la cosa tan bien non abinié 
(299d). Another is the modified form of a phrase oft repeated in the 
cuaderna via. The parallel examples I supply here leave no question 
about the restoration. 


Apol. 339d él non ha ningtin cuydado 

Alex. P 2183c non ovo nul cuydado (= O.) 

ibid. 2026c¢ non avié nul cuydado (0. auié c.) 
ibid. 2063¢ non avién nul cu[y Jdado (0. auién c.) 
ibid. 2251la td non has nul cuydado (0. as c.) 
ibid. 594d non auia cuidado (O. auié c.)"* 


No less convincing as scribal alteration of the poet’s diction are a 
number of other passages, but I must be content to introduce them 
without comment in an incomplete list, following each example by 
references to the same alteration elsewhere. It will be noticed in 
the above examples and in those to follow that often the regular 
reading is more characteristic of Old Spanish and sometimes more 
specific and picturesque. Thus, I have no doubt that Algaron las 
velas por ayna mover (261a), ‘‘they raised the sails to move quickly,” 
was originally Enfestaron las velas, ‘‘they hoisted the sails,” as we 
read later of las velas enfestadas (453b). 


acomendar—comendar 346a, 402b, 638a (read comendé); needed in 
Milag. 551d, Loores 41d, 7icd, 193b; cf. Milag. 671a, Duelo 208a. 
aconsejar—consejar 637d; Alex. O. 1528a; cf. ib. 1250a. 


* P. 89d, 92d, 703d, 1910c, 2082d, 2222a, 2315b, 2343d, 2348b. 

* 344c, 369d, 537b, 720a, 723b, 441d (Read, nulla ren, cf. Alex. O. 61c, 831c, 
1835a). Add to this list 535b que en nulla manera rather than que en ninguna 
manera. 
1A. Zauner in Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, 
XXVI (1905), col. 29. 

1 null omne 67c, 341a, 483d, 634c; null falagamiento 362d; nuyll congierto 
458d; nulla condicgién 232d. 

2 27c, 299d, 339d, 419, 448d, 644d. 

48 The omission of nul is a trait of MS. O.; cf. 84a, 1850c. 
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desaguisado—desguisado 306d, 409d; S. Dom. MS. H. 328c, Alex. P. 
1659b, 2257b, 1167b, 2512d; needed in 414d, 2385d, Fn. Gz. 207c, 
215b, 216a, 453d, 644a, 644c, 699a. 

almenas—menas 16b; Alex. O. 1075a, 1464a, 2058d, 2060b. 

aquaescido—caescido 391c, 561a; Milag. A. 700b; cf. Milag. 2b. 

atal—tal 178a, 195d; S. Dom. H. V. 48b, Alex. P. 2061d, 2205d, O. 2459¢, 
2461d; needed in P. 1906d, O. 1765d, 2483b. 

contecido—contido 114c; Milag. A. 182d, Alex. O. 754c, P. 8a, 9a. 

ensangrentar—sangrentar 528d; Alex. O. 695c; cf. Alex. P. 1022c, 
Duelo 30a. 


enemiga—nemiga 53a, 184d; cf. 92d, 372d; S. Dom. H. 40d, Alex. P. 150a, 


496d, 676d, 1660a, 1710b, 1806b, 2486d; needed in Alex. P. 158c, 
1232e. 
menester—mester 429c, 493d; cf. 77b, 160b, 422c; S. Dom. E. H. 477d, 
172b, H?. 769c, Alex. P. 1b, 2a, 2b, 38a, 351b, 453c, 1175c; needed 
in Santa Oria 19d (cf. 10d), Loores 146b, 167c, 228c. 
sobeiano—sobeio 429d, 481c; ef. 605c; Alex. P. 2505a. 


The examples given are enough to show that the copyists of 
Apolonio have fallen prey to the usual tendency to employ the longer, 
more explicit and, in their mind, better forms. I now turn to the 
apocope of final -e in nouns, adjectives, adverbs and verbs. Why 
are the short forms est, muert, fuert, dulz, infant, noch, and some 
others entirely absent from El libro de Apolonio? They are absent 
also from the manuscripts of Berceo based on the folio codex, that is 
E. and A, in which their longer equivalents (este, muerte, etc.) result 
in many long lines. We should not forget that in these manuscripts 
Berceo is half as irregular as El libro de Apolonio.“ Returning to our 
poem, it is hardly a mere chance that all of the ten occurrences of the 
word muerte are in hypermetrical lines.'"* Similarly, I have counted 
119 examples which by apocope will bring the line to the required 
length, such as, muert(e), cort(e), gent(e), etc. On the other hand 
only one short form needs to be lengthened, rezient[e] (601c). 
Fifty-eight apocopated forms are correctly placed, but they repre- 
sent only 15 different words. These are: diz 17 cases, grant es or 
grant e 6, -quier 5, en (-end) 4, pringep 4, on (-ond) 3, fiz 3, val 2, 
englut 2, fuert (adv.), gent (adv.), -mient, present; in the imperfect 
subjunctive, souviés, salliés, quisiés, abiniés in rime with each other 

4 See Op. cit., note 5 supra, pp. 348-349. 

6 115d, 256b, 292b, 343c, 378c, 441a, 455d, 492b, 534a, 271b (?). The short 
form muert is needed also in 8. Mill. 177d, S. Oria 136a, Loores 67d, 74c, 185d, 
Ferndn Gonzdlez 261c, 307c, 617c. Berceo apparently preferred apocope to 


omission of the article before the possessive, 8. Dom. 65d enna su muert preciosa; 
hence Apol. 378¢ en la mi muert(e) ganar. 
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(116), yoguiés (131b), pudiés (481b), estoviés (524d) and one example 
of the future subjunctive, matar (71d). This is a scanty represen- 
tation of apocope for the thirteenth century. The scribal nature of 
the hypermetrical e is seen in forms which etymologically do not 
allow it: argument(e) (15b), co(n)s(ent)im(i)ent(e) (101d) and 
estrument(e) (489d). That this e is not in the cuaderna via an 
intermediary stage in the disappearance of an o, but rather a case of 
ultracorreccién, appears in El libro de Alexandre where it has been 
attached to words borrowed without a final vowel, argent(e) (O. 
1225d) and the biblical Lot(e) (2229b). 

I am convinced that while late copyists preferred the long forms 
the poets used the long or short ones in accord with the requirements 
of regular verse, as appears in these examples: 


8. Dom. 415d Commo qui yage preso luenga-mient en cadena 
Milag. 90d Que nol plaze la fuerza nin es end plagentero 
Sac. 208d Dessende a ssi mismo commo iaz ordenado 

8. Dom. 409¢ Que toliese dest omne este tan grant dolor 

S. Mill. 115e Tornesti a Berceo, sovist hy poco tiempo 
Himnos 9b Vierbo dulz e siiave, plus dulce que la miel 


One may then, with confidence restore the old apocopated form 
where no rival explanation presents itself, as for example, in the nine 
hemistichs containing adverbs in -mient(e),'* as well as in most of the 
119 cases mentioned. 

A number of short hemistichs seem to be due to the loss of an 
unstressed (usually dative) pronoun. Such a loss has happened 
frequently in the Osuna manuscript of El libro de Alexandre. 
Checking it with the Paris manuscript I have found fifty case of 
the loss of the pronouns le, les and Old Spanish ge.” This loss does 
not mar the sense greatly and for some reason Staaff, in his excellent 
study of apocopated pronouns, was not led to note their possible 
omission from this manuscript, the only one of the poem with which 
he worked.'* In twenty-nine of the examples the pronoun is 
missing after a word ending in a vowel and therefore came within the 
scope of his study. In twenty-one of the cases the dative pronoun 

16 -mient(e) 76d, 200a, 216a, 243c, 288b, 426b, 434d, 569d, 629b. 

17 Alex. O. 187b, 200d, 202a, 285d, 302a, 339d, 390d, 397b, 405d, 494b, 527c, 
543c, 552b, 555b, 557c, 597b, 681b, 706c, 742b, 866c, 889a, 895c, 961d, 1015b, 
1029a, 1035d, 1059b, 1095d, 1168b, 1171b, 1258b, 1296d, 1424c, 1430a, 1430c, 
1432c, 1433a, 1507b, 1587d, 1808a, 1807c, 1839c, 1874d, 1879c, 1887c, 1888b, 
1896d, 2068c, 2204b, 2372d. 


18 FE. Staaff, Etude sur les Pronoms Abrégés en Ancien Espagnol, Uppsala, 
1906. 
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is redundant in use as it would be in the following from El libro de 
Apolonio: 

Dié [le] al rey el medio (139b) 

Dié [le] a Apolonio (228a) 

Dieron [le] a Teéfilo (612a) 

Dixo [le] al disciplo (321c) * 


The text has three times the perfect half line, Dizo le A polonio,”® 
once in the same stanza with Dizo [le] Apolonio (245c), which must 
have lost its pronoun equally with four others: another Dizo [le ] 
Apolonio (254a), and Fablé [le] el maestro (318a), Recudié [le] la 
duenna (388a) ** and Dizo [le]: ‘‘Apolonio (472c). Marden and 
Staaff have supplied pronouns in two cases (316c, 497d), and to this 
list I add a few more in the note.”* To explain this inconsistency, 
the negligence of the scribe must be given first consideration. 

Space is lacking to deal systematically, in the light of manuscript 
variants elsewhere, with the omission or use of articles, prepositions, 
conjunctions and other monosyllables. But I must not fail to state 
that I have found about three dozen long hemistichs and about four 
dozen short ones for which I have as yet found no satisfactory 
solution. However, I do not care to surrender the list as it keeps 
shrinking every day. 

I have intentionly left till last the most pleasing group with 
which to deal, those in which the word order has been disturbed. 
These offer the thrill of the solution of a puzzle. Who can resist an 
attempt to restore this line from the Loores, Los que apéstolos son de 
Cristo clamados (162b)? I place a solution in the note to give the 
reader an opportunity to exercise his skill.2* We are not trifling. 
Examples such as those to follow leave little doubt that the cwaderna 
via poets used word order to secure regular lines: 


Alex. O. 1808b que Clitos e Ardéfilo leales por uerdat 
ib. 1810a Ardéfilo e Clitos que ante terger dia 
8. Oria. 132¢ Fué de virgenes muchas en un rato poblada. 


* Parallel examples of the redundant pronoun in Berceo: 8S. Dom. 129d, 


8S. Mill. 263b, S. Laur. 89c, 91d, Alex. P. 989d, Milagros 188c, Duelo 147b, 8. 
Oria 94b. 


© 27b, 245c, 554a. 

" For Recudiéle cf. 232a, 8. Mill. 82d, 8. Laur. 14a, 82a. 

” 167c Fué [le] (cf. Alex. O. 818c, S. Laur. 79d), 347d Quiero [me] (?), 531b 
non me (cf. 141¢, 531d). 

*% Los que de Cristo son /|/ apéstolos clamados. I believe Berceo has only one 
example of son at the cesura, S. Mill. 448c¢ Tales sennores son de servir e onrrar. 
In such a position es is of course frequent: Milag. 70d, 136c, 537d, 626a, 792a, 
Alex. O. 941b, 1461c, 1472a, 2173c. 
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The Paris and Osuna manuscripts of El libro de Alexandre agree on 
the rhythmic but octosyllabic hemistich Clérigos e caualleros 
(P. 2344a). May not some clerkly scribe have altered from 
caualleros e clérigos (7 syl.)? At another place, for the octosyllabic 
los bdrbaros e los braxos (O. 1140c) we have the regular variant 
los b(a)ractos e los bérbaros. It seems possible then to reverse in our 
poem Luego Antindgora (397c) to read Antindgora luego. 
Five octosyllabic half lines contain el omne bueno.“ Within the 
range of ten or eleven lines Berceo alternates this phrase with e 
buen omne as required. Compare these pairs: 


Milagros 224c Dissoli el buen omne 
234a Torné el omne bono 
489a Contendié el bon omne 
491b Buscé al omne bono * 


The scribes have sometimes gone in the direction of the octosyllable 
as in the first three examples below, and sometimes have reduced the 
half line to six syllables as in the others: 


Milag. A. 855a Entendié el omne bueno 
(MS. I. bon omne) 
Alex. O. 544d Dios te faga omne bueno 
(P. buen omne) 
ib. 98le auié mucho ombre bueno fecho sin calavera 
(P. buen omne) 
Milag. I. 283a Avié el bon omne 
(A. omne bueno) 
Alex. O. 1480a Querié el bon omne 
(P. omne bueno) 


A similar seribal carelessness is found with mal and malo: 


Alex. P. 650ce  ant[e] ovo a todos el viento malo ferido 
(O. mal viento) 

Alex. O. 1213d mas galardén malo priso del lazerio que trasco 
(P. mal galardén). 


The word order in the first three correct verses below suggests 
that the conjunction que should be restored to the second hemistich 
in the other three: 


5lid Esta puedes iurar que es razén escura 
529b Entendié las palabras que venién por razon 


% 44a, 133c, 140b, 141d, 317a. 

5 el omne bueno 8. Dom. 72c, 79d, 401c, 411la, Milag. 176b, 218a, 234a, 2838 
(MS. A.), 486a, Apolonio 113b; el buen omne S. Dom. 89b, 98a, 113a, 186a, Milag. 
96a, 224c, 484d, 568c, 578c, 626d, Apolonio 487. 
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280d Que ya veyé(n) las ondas que se querién boluer 








on 

ros 460c Iuré (que) quien le fablasse [que ] serié mal soldado 

om 221b Non querriés (que) tu lazerio [que] otrie [lo] lograse 

bie 500d No quiero (que) tu lazerio [que] vaya (en?) denodado 

int Marden has very plausibly shifted the word fué from one 
ur hemistich to another in Desque [fué] la muger en las ondas (fué) 





echada (326a). This may be done also in [fué] en poco de rato (fué) 
[el] congeio plegado (91a).2® Evidence for such scribal transfers is 
not lacking: 









Alex. O. 82b et al Rey Felipo en presente fué enbiado 
P. al rey Phelipo fuera en present(e) embiado 
O. 1568¢ nunca de los bonos la traicion es amiga 
P. nunca fué de los buenos la traicion amiga 
Milag. A. 232d Ca en el su pleyto fué duramente engannado 
I. Ca fo él en su pleyto durament engannado 






dle 











The same procedure commends itself also in a few more verses 
where no variants are at hand: 


8. Mill. 10¢ Mas [ovo] en los clérigos (ovo) envidia a nacer 
Alex. P. 1317d por que [yua] el rey Alixandre (yua) en ella 
Alex. 0. 2102b como [fué] de pequenno (fué) en lazerio usado 











I close the list with a small group of examples each followed by 
the corrected word order. For some of these irregularities I have 
found no close parallels. 





614d Fué el pueblo con el rey alegre e pagado 
Fué con el rey el pueblo alegre e pagado 
60d Mas aguisé Dios la cosa en otra manera 
Mas aguisé la cosa Dios en otra manera 
36d Querria lo de grado ssi lo pudiesse matar 
Querria ssi lo pudiesse de grado lo matar 
145d Como si fuesse de pequenno hi criado 
Como si de pequenno [él] fuesse hi criado 
391c Mas quando a esso non pudieron acaescer 
mas quando non pudiessen a esso (a)caescer 
594d Quando el rey e la reyna partir sse quisieron 
el rey e la reyna quando partir (sse) quisieron *” 
641c Sabet que el pueblo derecho era e fiell 
Sabet (que) el pueblo era derecho e fiell.?* 


** Cf. fué en poco de rato 454c, 606d. 

7 Cf. Milag. 334a El padre e la madre quando fueron finados. 

*® For the omission of que after saber, see S. Dom. 176b, Milag. 125b, Alex. O. 
11d, 224d, P. 1340c, 1658d, 1668d, 1695a. 
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In conclusion, I must state that I find the versification of Berceo, 
that of El libro de Alexandre and that of El libro de Apolonio es- 
sentially the same. They employ the same metrical devices, some 
of which have been indicated here. The infinitives seer and veer are 
dissyllabic except in combination in the future and conditional. 
They use the same inflection for the imperfect indicative of -er and 
-ir verbs, namely -ta (2 syl), -iés, -ié, -iemos, iedes, -ién, in which ie 
isadiphthong. Elsewhere than in the first person singular when -ia 
occurs it occupies (with rare exceptions) the space of a single syllable 
and should be regarded as scribal. The Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez, 
which I regard as regular in composition, basing my opinion on those 
portions for which we have more than one manuscript and the 
evident systematic scribal revision that the poem has undergone, 
indicates the same system with a few possible modifications. Here 
it seems that there is good evidence for monosyllabic ser and for a 
few cases of dissylabic -ta (3d person). 

The irregularity of all these works varies with the date and to 
some extent with the dialect of the manuscripts, as I have shown 
elsewhere.** The Ibarreta manuscript of the Milagros, based on the 
quarto codex, shows 2.77 percent of its hemistichs irregular; the 
older manuscript of Berceo’s Sacrificio has 5.91 percent irregularity; 
Santa Oria, based on the folio codex, 6.34 percent; the Milagros in 
the A manuscript, from the folio, 8.08 percent; Santo Domingo, 
manuscript E, from the folio, 8.84 percent; the Sacrificio in the part 
based on the folio, 10.57 percent; Apolonio as indicated above, 17 
percent; the Paris manuscript of El libro de Alexandre, 20 percent; 
the Osuna manuscript, 22 percent; *° Berceo’s Loores, 22.8 percent." 
Berceo is then at the same time the least and the most irregular of 
cuaderna via poets. For El libro de Apolonio, I have been forced to 
the belief that any reading other than the heptasyllabic is not the 
authentic work of the poet. 


H. H. ARNOLD 
Pennsylvania State College 


** Op. cit., pp. 348-350. 

%° See my “ Notes on the Versification of ‘El libro de Alexandre’” in Hispania, 
XIX (1936), p. 247. 

* The figure 32 is an error for 22 in my study “Synalepha in Old Spanish 
Poetry: Berceo” in The Hispanic Review, IV (1936), p. 158. 
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INTRODUCCION 


ESDE que Cervantes declaré en el prélogo de sus Novelas 
Ejemplares' que Los trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda ‘‘se 
atreve a competir con Eliodoro” los criticos venfan afirmando que 
esta obra cervantina, publicada en 1617, se inspiré en la novela 
bizantina, particularmente en La Etiépica del novelista emesano. 
Los estudios del profesor Rudolph Schevill ? ya han puntualizado del 
modo mds concluyente la manera en que Cervantes se sirvié de su 
fuente y la extensién de su imitacién. Al final de su investigacién el 
cervantista de la Universidad de California declara que, aparte de la 
“maquina de las peregrinaciones,” se encuentran casos muy 
contados de imitacién directa de Heliodoro en la novela de Cervantes.* 
Pero Cervantes no bebié de la influencia bizantina por la fuente 
de Heliodoro Ginicamente. Ya ha hecho notar Menéndez y Pelayo * 
que esta influencia se arraiga en parte en La historia de los amores de 
Leucipe y Clitofonte de Aquiles Tacio alejandrino, y afiade que esta 
influencia se hizo sentir en el Persiles indirectamente a través de 
Los amores de Clareo y Florisea, versién castellana que hizo Alonso 
Niifiez de Reinoso de la novela de Tacio. 

También en la introduccién de su edicién de Persiles y Sigismunda, 
los sefiores Schevill y Bonilla han sefialado ciertas semejanzas entre 
los nombres de algunos personajes que se hallan en el Persiles y en el 
Clareo. 

Falta, sin embargo, un estudio de conjunto sobre la cuestién de la 
influencia de Reinoso en la tltima novela de Cervantes. Es, pues, 
el propésito de esta investigaci6én averiguar hasta qué punto influyé 
la obra de Reinoso en la forma e ideas del Persiles. 

La historia de los amores de Clareo y Florisea, y las tristezas y 
trabajos de la sin ventura Isea, titulo ampuloso de la novela de 
Reinoso, salié a luz en 1552. Cénstese en primer lugar que esta 
obra no se deriva directamente de la novela de Aquiles Tacio. 
Reinoso la conocié a través de su versién italiana intitulada 

| Ed, R. Schevill y Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1922, I, 23. 

* Rudolph Schevill, “Studies in Cervantes. I. ‘Persiles y Sigismunda’”’ en 
Modern Philology, Vol. 4, pégs. 1-24, y 677-704. 

* Thid., pég. 696. 

* Origenes de la Novela, Madrid, 1905, I, Introd., cccxliv. 
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Ragionamenti amorosi, publicada en 1546 por Lodovico Dolce, 
amigo {ntimo de Reinoso y autor de uno de los sonetos dedicatorios 
que encabezan Los amores de Clareo y Florisea.’ Menéndez y 
Pelayo asegura que Dolce aproveché una versién latina atribufda a 
Annibale della Croce (1544),* la cual a su vez se bas6 sobre un 
manuscrito griego imperfecto donde faltaban los cuatro primeros 
libros de la novela de Tacio. De manera que todo aquel material 
tocante al motivo del viaje de Leucipe a Tiro, su parentesco con 
Clitofonte, sus relaciones amorosas con él y la fuga de los amantes a 
Alejandria faltaban en la versién de Reinoso. 

Consta Los amores de Clareo y Florisea de treinta y dos capftulos. 
Desde el capftulo I hasta el XIX inclusive el Clareo imita la novela 
de Tacio, mientras que los capfitulos restantes son de la propia 
cosecha de su autor. Aunque Reinoso introduce mucho material 
ajeno ala fabula griega y abrevia aqui y alli las digresiones ampulosas 
de su modelo, no deja de seguirle tan de cerca que resulta facilfsimo 
descubrir la trama de la novela del alejandrino en la del autor 
castellano. Sin embargo, el Clareo no es un mero calco de la novela 
griega. La manera en que Reinoso aproveché su fuente puede 
colegirse del contenido de una carta a Juan Micas ’ donde habla de su 
hallazgo de la obra de Dolce. En ella declara Reinoso que “el 
faltarle los cuatro primeros libros fué causa que mas curiosamente 
desease entender de qué trataba, y 4 lo que pude juzgar, me parecié 
de gran ingenio, y de viva y agraciada invencién. Por lo cual 
acordé de, imitando y no romanzando, escrebir esta mi obra, que 
Los amores de Clareo y Florisea, y trabajos de la sin ventura Isea 
llamo; en la cual no uso mas que de la invencién y algunas palabras 
de aquellos razonamientos.”’ 

Todo lo dicho hasta aquf no excluye la posibilidad de que 
Cervantes hubiese conocido directamente la novela de Tacio en su 
forma completa, ya en su traduccién castellana, ya en la italiana. 
Las versiones espafiolas de Los amores de Leucipe y Clitofonte son 
escasas y tardfas, siendo la mds antigua conocida la que Fernando de 
Mena, el traductor de Heliodoro, atribuye a Diego Agreda y Vargas,‘ 

5 Véase la edicién de Buenaventura Aribau, B.A.E., tomo 3, pag. 432. 
Esta edicién es la base del siguiente andlisis. 

* Origenes de la Novela, lugar citado. Mas tarde (1554) della Croce dié a la 
estampa su versién latina completa en Basilea y también en Bergamo (1587). 
Constiltese The Loves of Clitophon and Leucippe, ed. de Stephen Gaselee y H. F. B. 
Brett-Smith, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1923, Introduccién, pag. xxvi. 

7 Puede leerse esta carta en la mencionada edicién de Aribau, B.A.E., tomo 3, 
pag. 431. 


* Rudolph Schevill, “Studies in Cervantes,” en Modern Philology, tomo 4, 
pag. 14, Nota 1. 
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versién que salié a luz en Madrid en 1617. De modo que es mas 
probable que Cervantes leyese la novela de Aquiles Tacio en una de 
las numerosas traducciones de Leucipe y Clitofonte que aparecieron 
en Italia en la Gltima mitad del siglo XVI.° Lo poco que el Persiles 
debe, al parecer, directamente a la obra de Tacio se citar4 en su 
lugar oportuno.!° 

Antes de entrar en el examen detenido de las dos obras que 
deseamos comparar, daremos a continuacién un resumen de cada 
obra para la mejor comprensién de los puntos que en su debido 
lugar se citarén. Nuestro resumen de Los amores de Clareo y 
Florisea se basa sobre la mencionada edicién de Aribau, mientras que 
para el del Persiles nos ha servido la edicién de los sefiores Schevill y 
Bonilla, Madrid, 1914. No nos parece necesario presentar aqui un 
resumen de la novela de Tacio, aunque tendremos ocasién de 
puntualizar algunos detalles en ella, mayormente porque tiene poco 
que no esté en la obra de Reinoso. 


CLAREO Y FLORISEA 


Prescindiendo de episodios inconexos e inconsecuentes, la 
invencién novelesca de la obra de Reinoso puede reducirse a los 
términos siguientes: 

Clareo, hijo de una de las principales familias de Bisancio, se 
prenda de su prima Florisea. La persuade a fugarse con él a 
Alejandria. Promete no casarse con ella sino tenerla por hermana 
mientras esperan la venida de su hermano dentro de un afio. 

Ya en Alejandria, Clareo traba amistad con el corsario Menelao. 
Este se enamora de Florisea y se la pide por mujer al supuesto 
hermano. Clareo aplaza su contestacién. El corsario decide 
apoderarse de ella por engafio. Menelao convida a sus amigos a 
comer con él. Los lleva a una hermosa casa sita en una isla en la 
mar. Manda que les sirvan la comida y se despide, diciéndoles que 

* Entre estas figura la de Angelo Coccio que se publicé en 1560, segtin los 
sefiores Gaselee y Brett-Smith (véase nuestra Nota 6). Esta versién italiana fué 
reimpresa dos veces mds: en 1563 y 1578, precisamente en la época en que Cer- 
vantes se hallaba en Italia. Interesa notar que Menéndez y Pelayo dice que 
Agreda y Vargas se valié del texto de la traduccién de Coccio, y afiade que la 
primera edicién de la versién toscana es de Venecia, 1550. Consitiltese su Origenes, 
I, Introduccién, pag. ecexliii, su Nota 2. 

1° Por lo que toca a la novela de Aquiles Tacio, aprovecho su versién inglesa 
por William Burton, quien la sacé a luz en 1597. Esta versién es de particular 
interés para nosotros porque el sefior Burton se valié de la versién latina completa 
de della Croce (Basilea, 1554), y como ya se ha dicho, Dolce, el modelo inmediato 
de Reinoso, vertié al italiano la anénima latina de los libros V-VIII que della 
Croce dié a la estampa en Leyden en 1544. Consiiltese la citada edicién de esta 
versién inglesa por los sefiores Gaselee y Brett-Smith. 
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tiene que hacer en su nao. Entonces entran unos veinte hombres 
armados y se llevan a Florisea a la nao del corsario. 

Clareo persigue la nao del pirata. Pronto ve que los corsarios 
descabezan a una mujer que se parece a Florisea y echan el cuerpo de 
la victima al mar. Clareo recoge el cadaver de la que supone su 
amante y le da sepultura. Vuelve entristecido a Alejandria. 

A la saz6n se halla en la ciudad una hermosa y rica viuda de 
Efeso. Esta se llama Isea y ha venido a Alejandria en busca de su 
esposo. Acaba de saber que él ha perecido en un naufragio. No 
obstante su recién viudez, Isea se enciende en amores de Clareo al 
verle por primera vez. Clareo se resiste. Sus compafieros le hacen 
ver la estrechez en que viven. Por fin Clareo cede a sus ruegos y se 
casa con Isea. Por respeto a la memoria de la difunta Florisea, 
Clareo impone la condicién de no gozar a Isea durante su estancia en 
Alejandria ni durante el viaje a Efeso. Logra resistir las im- 
portunidades de su esposa. 

La nao que lleva a los recién casados a Efeso hace escala en una 
isla. Son agasajados por el duque de Atenas, el principal morador 
de aquel paraje. Por casualidad llega aqui poco después el corsario 
Menelao. Clareo le desafia y le mata. Llegan a Efeso. En- 
cuentran a Florisea de esclava en poder de Amete, antiguo mayor- 
domo en casa de Isea. Clareo no la reconoce por lo cambiado 
que esté. Isea se apiada de ella y se la compra a Amete. 

Florisea reconoce a Clareo y le escribe una carta, afedndole la 
conducta. Rosiano, fiel amigo de Clareo, le aconseja que disimule 
por temor a la apasionada Isea. Para colmo de desacuerdo, se 
presenta de improviso Tesiandro, el marido de Isea, que se supone 
haber perecido en el mar. Este acusa a Clareo de adiltero, le 
abofetea y le manda encerrar. 

Isea va a ver al preso. Le ruega que dé remedio a sus deseos 
amorosos, prometiendo ayudarle a escapar. Clareo se compromete 
a satisfacerla pero en otro lugar después de suescape. Isea entonces 
le da un vestido suyo. Disfrazado de este modo Clareo se da a la 
fuga. Pero Tesiandro reconoce al préfugo. Le denuncia ante las 
autoridades y Clareo es puesto en la cércel. 

Entretanto Amete pondera a su amo los encantos de Florisea. 
Tesiandro queda prendado de la hermosura de la esclava. Florisea 
rechaza sus pretensiones. Dejdndola en poder de Amete, Tesiandro 
vuelve a su casa. Acusa a Isea de haber dejado escapar a Clareo. 
Esta le engafia con un cuento. 

Amete aconseja en vano a Florisea que admita las pretensiones de 
Tesiandro. Este vuelve y trata de forzar a la doncella. Florisea 
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logra defender su honor. No consiguiendo nada con la fuerza, 
Tesiandro se vale de una artimafia. Convence a Clareo que 
Florisea ha sido muerta por mandato de Isea. Con esta estratagema 
espera que Clareo se vaya y él se quede con la doncella. Clareo se 
entrega a la desesperacién y resuelve dejarse matar, confesando el 
crimen de adiltero y el de la muerte de Florisea. Asi espera 
vengarse de Isea. 

Llevado ante la justicia Clareo se declara culpable de la muerte 
de Florisea. En vano Rosiano declara que su amigo confiesa un 
delito que no ha cometido. Clareo es condenado a muerte y le 
llevan al patibulo. 

Mientras tanto Florisea, sospechando de Isea, logra burlarse de la 
vigilancia de Amete y llega al suplicio a tiempo. Al verla Rosiano 
arma un alboroto. Declara a los jueces que la supuesta victima 
esté delante de ellos. Convencidos de la inocencia del preso, los 
jueces le ponen en libertad. Tesiandro se da a la fuga, lo cual echa 
a la vista su culpa. 

Clareo y Florisea vuelven a sus respectivas patrias y al fin se 
casan. Isea, entristecida por los sucesos, deja su tierra para correr 
porel mundoesperandola muerte. Parte en unanao para Alejandria. 
Zozobra la embarcacién pero Isea logra salvarse para mds tarde caer 
en manos de unos soldados. Estos, en achaque de haberla en- 
contrado entre corsarios, preparan a sacrificarla segiin costumbre de 
su tierra. La victima consigue su libertad gracias al interés de un 
sefior poderoso. Entonces Isea reanuda su viaje. 

De esta manera topa Isea con el caballero Felesidnos, que viene 
en demanda de su amada Luciandra. Ella decide acompafiarle. 
Lo que resta de la novela de Reinoso es una serie de episodios 
caballerescos en que el papel de Isea se reduce al de una mera 
testigo que nos relata las aventuras de Felesindos, las cuales no 
tienen relacié6n con el objeto de nuestro estudio, salvo quizd el 
episodio en que figura el sabio Rasismundo y el achaque de misticismo 
que al fin hace pensar a Isea en hacerse monja. 


PrrRsILes Y SIGISMUNDA 


Tarea dificilisima es hacer un resumen de esta novela por razon 
de la complicacién de su invencién novelesca. Por consiguiente en 
el resumen que sigue nos hemos atenido a aquellos puntos que 
juzgamos mds atingentes a nuestro problema. 

Arnaldo, principe de Dinamarca, navegando en los mares del 
Norte, recoge a un joven ndufrago llamado Periandro. Este acaba 
de escapar de unos barbaros que le llevan al sacrificio. Abordo 
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encuentra a Taurisa, doncella de Auristela, hermana del joven, en 
cuya busca ha recorrido los mares. Taurisa le cuenta que unos 
corsarios han vendido a su ama a Arnaldo. Este desea casarse con 
su hermosa esclava. Auristela lo rechaza, diciendo que ha hecho 
voto de ir a Roma y hasta no cumplirlo no puede disponer de su 
persona. Los corsarios otra vez se han apoderado de Auristela y 
Arnaldo les ha persiguido a la isla de los barbaros, donde encuentra a 
Periandro. 

Periandro propone disfrazarse en un vestido de Auristela para 
que Arnaldo le venda como doncella a los badrbaros. De esta 
manera espera hallar noticias de su hermana entre los bérbaros. En 
efecto asi hacen y Periandro encuentra a Auristela disfrazada de 
mancebo entre ellos. Los birbaros se matan sobre la posesién de la 
supuesta doncella Periandro. Este y Auristela logran escapar con la 
ayuda de Antonio, j6ven bdrbaro de origen espafiol. Los préfugos 
con toda la familia de Antonio se embarcan en unos esquifes y 
logran alcanzar el puerto de Golandia. Al poco tiempo llega 
Arnaldo a dicho puerto. 

Arnaldo vuelve a sus pretensiones respecto de Auristela. Se la 
pide por esposa al supuesto hermano. Este aplaza su contestacién 
hasta que haya cumplido su peregrinacién a Roma. Arnaldo esté 
resuelto a acompafiarlos a la ciudad santa. Se embarcan en su nao. 
Dos marineros, deseando apoderarse de Auristela y Constanga, la 
hermana de Antonio, hacen zozobrar la embarcaci6én. Al escaparse 
en sendos esquifes Periandro y Auristela quedan separados. 

El destino lleva a los amantes a la isla del rey Policarpo. Este 
agasaja a los peregrinos. Periandro cuenta su historia a los 
compafieros. Dice que él y su hermana partieron de su patria en 
una nao. Sospechando que el buque era de corsarios, se escaparon 
de él por astucia a una isla de pescadores. Los corsarios lograron 
hallarlos y se llevaron a Auristela y otras mozas del lugar. Periandro, 
ayudado de unos pescadores, dié caza a los piratas. Recorrieron el 
mar por largo tiempo. Al fin Periandro supo que los corsarios 
habfan vendido a su hermana a Arnaldo. Siguié la pista hasta que 
llegé a la isla de los bdrbaros. 

Entretanto el rey Policarpo se enamora de Auristela. Una hija 
suya revela a Periandro sus traidores designios. Gracias a este 
aviso oportuno Periandro y su compafifa logran escaparse de la isla. 
Toman el rumbo de Portugal. De paso hacen escala en la isla de las 
Ermitas. Estando aquf llegan noticias a Arnaldo que va a perder su 
reino si no se presenta en seguida para impedirlo. Vuelve a 
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Dinamarca mientras que Periandro y el resto de la compajfifa 
reanudan su viaje hasta llegar a Portugal. 

Después de una travesia llena de incidentes por Espafia y 
Portugal, los peregrinos llegan a Francia. En un mesén de la 
Provenza se encuentran con un criado del duque de Nemurs. El 
criado hace sacar el retrato de Auristela y lo manda a su amo, el 
cual desea casarse con la mujer mds hermosa que pueda hallarse. 

Llegan al fin a las cercanfas de Roma. Entrando en un 
bosquecillo para sestear, encuentran el retrato de Auristela pendiente 
de un drbol y no muy lejos hallan al duque de Nemurs y Arnaldo. 
Estos se han batido y estan casi muertos. Los peregrinos los traen a 
curarse a un pueblo cercano. 

Por fin los peregrinos hacen su entradaen Roma. La hermosura 
de Auristela atrae a muchos admiradores. Entre estos figuran 
Arnaldo y el duque de Nemurs, que ya se han curado. Periandro 
también despierta la admiraci6n femenina. Su mds apasionada 
admiradora es Hipélita, una de las mds hermosas y ricas cortesanas 
de la ciudad. Esta arma una intriga para atraerse la amistad de 
Periandro. Rechazada por éste, y creyendo que Auristela es su 
rival, Hipélita se vale de una hechicera para hacer enfermar a 
aquélla. 

Los hechizos de la bruja pronto tienen el efecto deseado. 
Auristela se enferma y va perdiendo sus encantos. Esto hace 
perder al duque de Nemurs su pasién por la doncella, y deja de 
galantearla. Arnaldo se mantiene firme en su amor. Temiendo 
que Auristela va a morir, Periandro cae enfermo. Este percance 
alarmaa Hipélita. Mandaasu hechicera que deje el encantamiento, 
lo cual torna la salud a la victima. 

Recobrada la salud y cumplido el voto que los ha traido a Roma, 
Auristela queda presa de su propio misticismo. Ruega a Periandro 
que le devuelva su palabra de casarse con él porque desea ser esposa 
de Dios. Este golpe deja casi mudo al joven, y se marcha de Roma 
sin decir palabra a nadie. 

La noche coge a Periandro en una arboleda junto al camino de 
Ndpoles. Sorprende una conversacién entre dos forasteros que 
hablan de él. Uno de éstos es su viejo ayo. De esta conversacién 
se sabe que Auristela es el nombre fingido de Sigismunda, hija de 
Eusebia, reina de Frislandia. Por temor a una guerra, la reina 
envié a su hija a la corte de Magsimino, rey de Tile. Eusebia 
también esperaba que el rey se enamorase de su hija. A la saz6n 
Magsimino se hallaba ausente, y su hermano menor llamado Persiles 
qued6 prendado de Sigismunda. Sabiendo que la princesa iba 
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destinada para su hermano, Persiles cay6é enfermo. Por evitar 
mayores males, su madre le envié con la doncella en una peregrinacién 
a Roma, adoptando Persiles el nombre de Periandro. Vuelto 
Magsimino a su patria, se enter6é del asunto. El iracundo rey 
partié en busca de los enamorados. Su madre entonces envié al ayo 
para avisar a los préfugos del peligro que los amenazaba. 

Habiendo ofdo esta alarmante noticia, Periandro muda de 
propésito y vuelve a Roma para proteger a Auristela. Otro peligro 
alcanza pronto alos amantes. El rufidn amante de Hipélita se pone 
rabioso de celos al ver a Periandro y le atraviesa de parte en parte 
con su espada pero sin quitarle la vida. En esto llega Magsimino y 
reconoce asu hermano. Sintiéndose pr6éximo a morir a causa de una 
enfermedad de muerte, el rey perdona a los enamorados y los 
desposa en el acto. El fiel Arnaldo tiene que contentarse con la 
hermana menor de Auristela. Todos vuelven felices a sus res- 
pectivos reinos. 


SEMEJANZAS 


Por lo que toca a los puntos de contacto, no hay para que traer a 
la cuenta todos los pormenores que la lectura del Persiles y del 
Clareo sugeriraé al curioso lector. Para los efectos de nuestro tema, 
bastard puntualizar sélo las semejanzas mds evidentes." 

Como queda dicho mds arriba, los nombres de algunos personajes 
del Persiles y del Clareo son tan semejantes que no se puede atribuir 
el hecho a mera coincidencia. Por ejemplo, el Clareo contiene los 
nombres Periandro y Periandra. El protagonista principal de 
Cervantes finge que se llama Periandro. La Auristela y Rosamunda 
de la novela de Cervantes sin duda tienen su parentesco en la 
Aurismunda y el Rasismundo de Reinoso. El compafiero inseparable 
de Clareo se llama Rosiano, nombre que puede convertirse facilmente 
en el Rosanio que trae Cervantes en su novela.” 

Aunque los personajes de ambas novelas son figuras borrosas, se 
puede ver que existe una estrecha correspondencia en sus cualidades 

u En cuanto a la forma, ambas novelas pueden dividirse en dos partes segiin 
el contenido. La primera parte del Clareo, es decir, desde el principio hasta el 
capitulo XIX inclusive, constituye una verdadera novela bizantina, con adita- 
mentos de escenas bucélicas y lances caballerescos. Los trece tltimos forman 
una novela de caballerias en que no interviene ya ni Clareo ni Florisea. El 
tinico hilo que entrelaza cuadros tan heterogéneos es la infeliz Isea por cuya boca 
se relata la novela. En el Persiles se encajan también dos series de aventuras; 
la primera parte es la bizantina con elementos bucdélicos y caballerescos; la 
segunda parte se compone de elementos realistas y aventuras caballerescas. 


2 FE] nombre Taurisa que lleva la doncella de Auristela parece derivarse de 
Taurica, que se encuentra en el Libro VIII de la novela de Tacio. 
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y acciones. Cervantes dice que su Periandro fué un “cauallero 
generoso, dotado de todas las partes que le podian hazer amable de 
todos aquellos que le conociessen.””* Reinoso nos cuenta que su 
Clareo ‘‘fue un caballero de noble sangre y honesta vida dotado, y 
cumplido de todas las partes que a un gentilhombre convenia”’ 
(Cl. y FL, cap. I). 

En la obra de Reinoso el enamorado Clareo persuade a Florisea 
que se fugue con él a Alejandria, lugar muy conocido del autor. 
Porque su hermano no puede acompajiarlos entonces, Clareo le jura 
de no casarse hasta su llegada dentro de un afio. Mientras tanto 
los enamorados se pasarén por hermanos (Cl. y Fl., cap. I). Este 
incidente lo ha transformado Cervantes del modo siguiente. La 
Reina Eusebia de Frislandia, por temores a los azares de la guerra 
que amenaza su pafs, envia a su hija Sigismunda a la corte del rey de 
Tile, abrigando la esperanza de que el monarca se enamore de la 
princesa. Estando el rey ausente de su corte, Persiles, su hermano 
menor, se enciende en amores de Sigismunda. La madre de 
Persiles, viendo su mal sin remedio, resuelve proteger a los 
enamorados de la ira del rey, envidndolos en peregrinacién a Roma, 
también lugar muy conocido del autor (P. y S., II, 279). Durante el 
viaje los j}6venes pretenden que son hermanos. 

Este episodio es una amalgama de dos ideas de distinto origen. 
De Reinoso viene la idea de la fingida hermandad de los protagonistas; 
las circunstancias de su encuentro tienen su origen en el Libro I de la 
novela de Tacio, donde hallamos que Sostrato, el padre de Leucipe, 
temiendo las consecuencias de la guerra que va a estallar entre 
Bisancio y Tracia, envia a su hija a casa de su cufiado Hipias, padre 
de Clitofonte, y residente en Tiro. 

Otro punto de parentesco entre estas dos novelas es la artimafia 
de disfrazarse los héroes con trajes de sus amantes en aquellos 
trances en que se juegan la vida. Clareo se disfraza de mujer con un 
vestido de Isea para efectuar su escape de la prisién en que le ha 
metido Tesiandro, el esposo de Isea (cap. XIV). Persiles aprovecha 
semejante engafio, poniéndose un vestido de Sigismunda, para 
meterse entre los baérbaros en busca de su amada (I, 14). 

El] héroe de Reinoso es mds varonil que el de Tacio. Clareo no se 
deja aporrear impunemente, como ha observado Menéndez y 
Pelayo. Es capaz de tomar fiera venganza de sus enemigos. En 

4% R. Schevill y Bonilla y San Martin. Obras completas de Miguel de Cer- 


vantes Saavedra. Persiles y Sigismunda, tomo I, pég. 11. Esta edicién es la 
base de nuestro estudio. 


4 Constiltese The Loves of Clitophon and Leucippe, ed. cit. 
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esto Clareo se aparta de su modelo griego para seguir una pauta 
espafiola. Recuérdese su desaffo al corsario Menelao y la con- 
siguiente encarnizada batalla en que da la muerte a su enemigo. 
Reinoso ennoblece a su personaje, tanto mds cuanto que le hace 
resistir con éxito la seduccién de la apasionada Isea. Esta de- 
puracién estética y moral que hace Reinoso de su modelo original, lo 
observamos también en la creacién del cardcter de Persiles. El 
héroe cervantino no es siempre quejumbroso y pasivo. Es también 
a veces agresivo, capaz de realizar grandes esfuerzos de valor, y en 
cuanto a la moral, dos veces se vale de la fuga para librarse de la 
pasién amorosa de otras tantas mujeres. 

El corsario Menelao y Arnaldo, el principe de Dinamarca, 
desempefian en estas novelas papeles andlogos en ciertos por- 
menores. Menelao gana la amistad de Clareo, como Arnaldo la de 
Persiles. Tanto el uno como el otro queda engafiado con la pre- 
tendida hermandad de su amigo con la doncella que le acompafia. 
Menelao se enciende en amores de Florisea y solicita su mano a 
su supuesto hermano. Le brinda a éste la ventaja de tal enlace, 
diciéndole que “‘aunque de mi parte yo gano en estremo mucho, 
yo creo que vos ni ella no perdereis” (cap. VI). Arnaldo hace lo 
mismo con respecto a Sigismunda, y le advierte a Persiles que 
“no es muy baja la ventura que esta llamando a las puertas de tu 
comodidad y la de tu hermana” (I, 103). La identidad de ideas 
y circunstancias es muy evidente en estos episodios. 

Las circunstancias del robo de Florisea por Menelao indudable- 
mente constituyen el origen de semejante incidente en el Persiles. 
Viendo Menelao que nada aprovechan sus ruegos, resuelve arrebatar 
a Florisea por engafio. Convida a sus dos amigos a comer a su nao. 
De paso a la embarcacién, “‘fueron a ver un gran monte que estaba 
puesto en medio de la mar” (cap. VII). Allf los deja el corsario en 
una casa, diciendo que tiene un negocio que evacuar. Apenas se 
marcha cuando entran “mas de veinte hombres armados”’ y se 
llevan a Florisea a la nao del traidor Menelao. Cervantes también 
se cree en el caso de manejar este detalle en su novela a pesar de 
que le falta motivo, y porque le carece lugar oportuno en su narra- 
tiva, intercala el episodio en forma de un suefio. Persiles suefia 
que, una noche, estando él y Sigismunda con unos pescadores 
‘en vna isla pequefia que en mitad del rio se hazia”’ (I, 244), caen 
sobre ellos ‘‘hasta cincuenta salteadores”’ y se llevan a Sigismunda. 

Por lo que toca a Florisea y Sigismunda, una comparacién 
itil resulta imposible porque ambas quedan figuras borrosas en 
toda la narrativa, sin experimentar un adecuado desarrollo psico- 
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légico. Cabe decir, sin embargo, que Sigismunda parece representar 
una fusién de Florisea e Isea de la novela de Reinoso. Sigismunda 
desempefia no sélo el papel de amante como lo hace Florisea, sino 
el papel de la vagabunda Isea por afiadidura. El misticismo de 
Sigismunda tiene su paralelismo en el de la dama errante de Reinoso. 
La resoluci6n de Isea de ir a Espafia para meterse monja en un 
monasterio pudo haber sugerido a Cervantes la peregrinacién de 
sus protagonistas a Roma. 

Los hechiceros y agoreros con sus encantamientos y presagios 
son lugares comunes del género bizantino. No tiene nada de 
particular, pues, que Cervantes se haya aprovechado de estos 
elementos. Pero hay en el Persiles un episodio de estos que sin 
duda remonta al Clareo. El padre Soldino, uno de estos sabios 
en la novela de Cervantes, invita a Persiles y su compajfifa a pasar 
a su morada que esta en una selva cerca de la venta donde quedan 
alojados. Al llegar a la selva los huéspedes ven una ermita dentro 
de la cual descubren una puerta que parece serlo de una cueva 
oscura. Entran y bajan por las gradas de la cueva y ‘“‘a menos de 
ochenta gradas se descubrié el cielo luziente y claro, y se vieron unos 
amenos y tendidos prados que entretenfan la vista y alegrauan las 
almas” (II, 172). Allf todo es paz, contento y sosiego. 

Rasismundo, el sabio de Reinoso, vive también en una selva. 
Cuando por fin le encuentran Felesindos e Isea, convida a sus 
huéspedes a bajar al infierno bajo su conducta. Asi lo hacen, 
bajando por “‘unas tristes y oscuras cuevas.’’ Después de presenciar 
los horrores del infierno, los tres llegan a “‘unos suaves y deleitosos 
campos, adonde los bien aventurados andaban alegres y contentos, 
porque allf los rayos del sol estaban claros, . . . alli habfa hermosos 
prados . . . allf todas las cosas daban gloria y descanso y con- 
vidaban a ella” (cap. XX XI). 

Como se ve, Cervantes pas6 por alto la excursién al infierno, 
quiz4 por no ofender a ‘‘los veladores de la fe.’”’ Por lo demas, 
aunque el paraiso de Cervantes no es una fotografia del de Reinoso, 
el cuadro general y el colorido de ciertas frases son idénticos. 

En el episodio de la Insula de la Vida Reinoso lleva a su lector a 
una reunién de una de las numerosas academias que debian de 
existir en Italia en tiempos del autor. Cuenta Reinoso que Clareo e 
Isea, yendo a Efeso, hacen escala en dicha isla y son agasajados por 
el Duque de Atenas en su palacio. El Duque manda que aquella 
noche haya una disputa entre sus damas y caballeros sobre “‘algunas 
quistiones y burlas agraciadas y discretas (cap. XI). El tema de la 
disputa versa sobre ‘‘si puede haber amor sin celos.” El caballero 
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que lleva la disputa con una dama sostiene que no, porque “quien 
ama siempre teme.” 

Cervantes ha utilizado esta idea en su novela de una manera 
muy natural como ya veremos. Estando los peregrinos en Milén, 
su huésped les aconseja que no se marchen sin ver la Academia de 
los Entronados, la mayor atractiva de la ciudad (II, 182). Les 
dice también que aquel dia es de academia, y que se ha de disputar 
si puede “auer amor sin zelos.”” Esto suscita una disputa sobre 
el tema entre los compafieros de Persiles, de manera que aunque 
no presenciamos la sesién de los Entronados, llegamos a escuchar 
una discusién sobre la cuestién del amor y los celos que, en su 
esencia, es la que encontramos en la novela de Reinoso. 

El tinico detalle que se puede atribufr directamente a la novela 
de Aquiles Tacio es aquel que explica el envié de Sigismunda a la 
corte del rey de Tile. Este incidente se halla, como se ha dicho, en 
el Libro I de La historia de los amores de Leucipe y Clitofonte y por lo 
tanto no esta en la versién de Reinoso. 

Aunque todos los lugares comunes del género bizantino como 
borraseas, naufragios, corsarios, robos y ventas de doncellas, 
sacrificios humanos y anagnérisis se encuentran en ambas novelas, 
seria un atrevimiento afirmar que Cervantes aproveché tinicamente 
la obra de Reinoso. Lo cierto es que Cervantes alambicé de su 
variada lectura en el género estos elementos comunes, que su genio 
forj6 de nuevo en una obra por cuyas paginas transpira la per- 
sonalidad genial de su autor. 

No obstante, por lo que hasta aqui se ha aducido, se puede 
afirmar con certeza que Cervantes aproveché la obra de Reinoso no 
sélo en la idea general de ciertos episodios sino hasta en los detalles 
de algunos otros. A veces la influencia de Reinoso llega hasta en el 
empleo de idénticas frases en circunstancias semejantes, y, por 
iltimo, dicha influencia trasluce con mds rigor en los nombres de los 
personajes del Persiles. 


J. Patomo RoBERTO 
Ohio State University 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF CORTES. 
ITS POSSIBLE SOURCE 


Tue biographers of Cortés have, in some instances, been confronted 
with the problem of disengaging historical truth from legendary matter. 
The fame of the conqueror aroused the imagination of his contemporaries 
and induced the writers of the following generation to see in him a 
glamorous soldier and obedient vassal, worthy of unrestrained eulogy. 
Some resorted to unwarranted comparisons, others deliberately changed 
the facts, and still others supplemented the historical records with 
imaginary details. 

Cortés’s last years, particularly, afforded a good example of the 
futility of human endeavor in the face of royal ingratitude. The con- 
queror joined the legion of heroic Spaniards who died almost in oblivion, 
broken by the indifference of those whom they had served. His life 
became an inspiration and a lesson of bitter philosophy, suitable for 
elaboration with dramatic embellishments in the manner of a popular 
comment. 

Thus sprang into existence many an anecdote of obscure origin. 
Such is the case of the interview supposed to have taken place between 
Charles V and Cortés shortly before the latter died. The aged captain, 
weary of waiting for his many lawsuits to be adjudicated at the Spanish 
court, is said to have rushed one day to the steps of the emperor’s coach 
to demand redress of past wrongs and a prompt verdict. ‘Who is this 
man?’’—Charles asked one of his attendants. ‘I am Herndn Cortés” 
—the old soldier replied, “‘who has given you more kingdoms than all 
the towns bequeathed to you by your ancestors.” 

In 1843 Prescott related this incident, quoting from Voltaire, and 
adding: ‘‘For this most improbable anecdote I have found no authority 
whatever.” ! 

The story, however, did not fail to attract the attention of later 
historians. They generally repudiated it, but not without alluding to 
it or relating it in greater or lesser detail. Lucas Alamdn repeated it 
shortly afterwards, commenting: “‘Esta anécdota es enteramente de la 
imaginacién de Voltaire, pues no hay autor alguno que la refiera.’’ * 

1 Prescott, W. H., History of the Conquest of Mexico. Philadelphia, 1873, 
Vol. III, p. 327, footnote 22. 

? Alamdn, Lucas, Disertaciones sobre la historia de la repiblica megicana. 
Mexico, 1844-49, Vol. II, p. 31. 
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In 1871 Sir Arthur Helps again told it, calling it ‘evidently untrue.” * 
Bancroft, with his usual thoroughness, re-stated it cautiously, adding 
in a footnote: “‘ This incident is not well authenticated as it rests mainly 
on Voltaire, Essai sur les meurs.”’ * 

Among the many others who have been attracted by this anecdote, 
none is more explicit than MacNutt in his biography of the conqueror. 
Although discrediting at once the authenticity of the incident, MacNutt 
dwells upon it at great length, explaining why so many have told it: 
“The scene as described seems to epitomize a very tragedy of disappoint- 
ment and humiliation, so, despite the staring stamp of fiction it bears, it 
will doubtless continue to pass for history when less dramatic facts are 
consigned to forgetfulness.” * 

In recent years, the historians of Cortés and the conquest of Mexico 
seem less prone to accept Voltaire’s words. The authenticity of the 
story rests only with the French philosopher, who does not tel] where 
he obtained his information. The passage of the Essai sur les meurs to 
which historians refer reads: 

“Enfin, malgré les titres dont Cortez fut décoré dans sa patrie, il y fut 
peu considéré. A peine put-il obtenir audience de Charles-Quint: un 
jour il fendit la presse qui entourait le coche de l’empereur & monta sur 
l’étrier de la portiére. Charles demanda quel était cet homme: ‘C’est, 
répondit Cortez, celui qui vous a donné plus d’Etats que vos péres ne 
vous ont laissé de villes.’ ’’* 

MacNutt and Alaman affirm that this story originated with Voltaire. 
In our opinion, however, the entire incident is a brief adaptation of part 
of an old popular romance supposedly written by Bachiller Engrava in 
1653, and published by Aureliano Ferndndez-Guerra in Vol. I of the 
Ensayo de una biblioteca espafola . . . de D. Bartolomé José Gallardo 
(1863).’ 

This romance, attributed by Mayans y Siscar to none other than 
Cervantes (although he gives no proofs), is probably of the sixteenth 
century, if we are to believe the words of Ferndndez-Guerra, who passes 
no definite judgment on its authorship. The text of this romance is 
as follows: 


* Helps, Sir Arthur, The Life of Hernando Cortés. New York, 1875, pp. 
284-85. 
‘Bancroft, H. H., History of Mezico. San Francisco, 1883-90, Vol. II, 
pp. 477-78. 

5’ MacNutt, Francis A., Fernando Cortés and the Conquest of Mexico. New 
York, 1909, p. 431. 

* Essai sur les meurs et Vesprit des nations. Chapter 147. (Cuvres com- 
pletes, Vol. XVIII, 1785.) 

7 Ensayo, Vol. I, pp. 1397-98. This romance is not found in Durdn’s 
Romancero. 

8 Describing the pliego suelto containing this romance Ferndndez-Guerra 
says: “Siguen tres figuras aisladas, hechas en el siglo XVI, representando una 
dama con gran tocado, un villano y un hidalgo de la corte de Felipe I.” 
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En la corte esté Cortés 

del catélico Felipe, 

viejo y cargado de pleitos, 

que asi medra quien bien sirve. 


El que vencié tantos reinos, 
tantas batallas felices, 
calificando su honra 

por tribunales asiste. 


El que entré por cien mil indios, 
tan pobre y sujeto vive, 

que para entrar a quejarse 

sé6lo un portero le impide. 


El que dejé de ser rey 

por ser @ sus reyes firme, 
agora la envidia teme, 

que haberlo intentado dice. 


El que fué mds que Alejandro, 
(si celebran que conquiste 
lo que vié, porque Cortés 
fué conquistador y lince) ; 


el que con sola su espada 
conquisté del sol los fines, 
en una sala en palacio 
sélo un cancel le resiste. 


El que vié estar a su puerta 
mil y mil indios caciques, 
en la de los consejeros 

pide que quieran ofrle. 


Salfa de misa el Rey, 

y Cortés llegé a pedirle 
que le despache sus pleitos, 
que era tiempo de partirse. 


“Yo lo haré ver,” dijo el Rey; 
y Cortés quedé muy triste 

de ver que el Rey no le oyese, 
y Ruy Gémez le desvie. 


Dijo, asiendo el brazo al Rey, 
puesta la mano invencible 

en el pomo de la espada, 
aquestas razones libres: 


“*Vuestra Majestad, sefior, 
escuche a Cortés, y mire 
que con la capa que cubre 
y con la espada que cifie, 


“‘le ha ganado mds provincias 
(que por mf gobierna y rige) 
que le dejaron ciudades 

su padre y abuelo insignes. 


‘Nuevo mundo le gané, 

y di a su escudo por timbre 
hacer que su nombre oyesen 
hasta las aguas del Chile. 


““No me vuelva las espaldas, 
aunque como sol se eclipse, 
(pues el dia que se pone 
para todos se remite), 


‘‘pues nunca yo las volvi, 
con mas trabajos que Ulises, 
a millones de enemigos, 

con dos soldados humildes”’ 


Volvié el rey Felipe el rostro, 
y vié el venerable cisne 
bafiar las canas en agua: 

y asi responde Felipe: 


“Padre, vos tenéis razén 
y lo ser4 que os envidien 
los principios que habéis dado 
a vuestro dichoso origen. 


“Yo os despacharé, Cortés; 
y perdonad lo que os dije, 
para que con este abrazo 
nuestra amistad se confirme”’ 


Entrése, y dijo a Ruy Gémez: 
“Qué os parece lo que vistes 
en este nuevo Alejandro 

en este cristiano Aquiles? 


““No tuve miedo en mi vida, 

y si decir se permite, 

me le ha puesto un hombre solo, 
determinado y terrible.” 
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jOh, valiente capitan, 

tu nombre el mundo eternice, 
que a su rey ningtin vasallo 
dijo lo que ta dijiste! 


A comparison of Voltaire’s anecdote with the pertinent passage of 
the romance reveals several minor differences and one main change: the 
Spanish verses present Philip II, while Voltaire replaces him by Charles 
V. Undoubtedly, Voltaire’s knowledge of Spanish history prompted 
him to make the change, since Philip was probably less than twenty 
years old at the time of the incident and did not become king until eight 
years after the death of Cortés. The other differences in context can 
be easily understood when one considers the gradual transformation of 
romances in the course of time. This is clearly shown in the adaptations 
of the romance in the theatre. 

Even though only two copies of this romance were known to have 
existed at the time Ferndndez-Guerra was writing, there is evidence 
that it was quite popular. It is found practically in its entirety in an 
anonymous manuscript play of the seventeenth century: Pleytos de 
Herndn Cortés de Monroy (MS. 18,085 of the National Library of 
Madrid). A partial and somewhat transformed version of the same 
romance is embedded in Avila’s El valeroso espaiiol y primero de su casa, 
published in Madrid, 1668.% A longer form is found in the anonymous 
comedia Iris de Nueva Espafia, Nuestra Seftora de Guadalupe, and in the 
early part of the eighteenth century it appears again in the play of 
Cafiizares, El pleito de Herndn Cortés con Pédnfilo de Narvdez, which is a 
recasting of the anonymous Pleytos de Herndn Cortés de Monroy already 
mentioned. 

The anonymous author of Pleytos de Hernaén Cortés de Monroy made 
a few rhetorical additions to the original romance, omitted four lines in 
the middle, changed the phraseology somewhat and interspersed some 
dramatic dialogue of his own but did not change the essentials nor the 
spirit of the composition. The words uttered by Cortés before Philip (!) 
are exactly those of the romance: 


Llega Cortés y ase del braco al Rey 
con la mano yzquierda, y la derecha 
en el puito de la espada. 


* Paz y Melia, A. Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro que se conservan en el de- 
partamento de manuscritos de la biblioteca nacional. Madrid, 1899. Paz y Melia 
attributed this comedia to Monroy y Silva probably on account of the words 
“de Monroy”’ in the title, which are, however, part of the conqueror’s complete 
name. 

10 Biblioteca de autores espatioles, Vol. XLIII. 
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Don JUAN 


Asiéle del braco al Rey 
puesta la mano ynbencible 
en el pufio de la espada. 


Don GABRIEL 
Oyd sus palabras libres. 


Cortks 
V(uest)ra magestad, s(efio)r, 
escuche a Cortés y mire 
que con la capa que cubre 
y con la espada que cifie 
le a ganado mas probincias, 
que por mi gobierna y rije, 
que le dejaron civdades 
su padre y aguelo ynsignes. 


Avila, on the other hand, shortened the original to one half, added 
some forty lines and rearranged the verses, using some of the incidents 
related in the romance to enrich the plot of his play. The dramatist, 
besides, made Emperor Charles V appear as the enemy of Cortés, 
probably because he was better acquainted with the history of the 
Cortés family." None of the changes made by Avila detract from the 
dramatic quality of the interview of Cortés with the King, the essence 
of which was carefully preserved: 


Cortts 


Pues vuestra alteza, Sefior, 
escuche a Cortés, y mire 
que con la capa que cubre 

y con la espada que cifie, 

le ha ganado mas provincias, 
facilitando imposibles, 

que le dejara ciudades 

el emperador insigne. 


The author of Iris de Nueva Espaiia, Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe 
elaborated the incident, adding many lines in praise of the conqueror 
and of King Philip which contrast sharply with the charming simplicity 
of the romance version, but the main incident is not greatly changed: 


Asele al Rey del brago, el Rey buelve, 

y Cortés, enarbolando la capa al brago, 
pone la mano derecha en la espada, como 
en accién de sacarla. 


1 Gaspar de Avila was the secretary of dofia Mencia de la Cerda, wife of 
don Fernando Cortés, third Marqués del Valle. 
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Corts 


Vuestra Magestad, sefior, 
escuche a Cortés, y mire 
que con la capa que cubre, 
y con la espada que cifie, 
ha puesto a sus Reales plantas 
mas Provincias de Gentiles, 
que de Hereges pertinazes 
y Mahometanos horribles 
sus altos Progenitores 
ganaron (sin que os admire) 
Ciudades, Villas, Aldeas, 
Fortalezas y Fortines. 


Finally, Cafiizares recast the incident, omitting and replacing verses, 
and even changing the details. The dramatist, however, kept prac- 
tically untouched the answer of the conquistador: 


Coge al Rey de la liga y le detiene. 
ARZOBISPO 
Qué ha sido aquello? 


Rut G6meEz 


Es asirle 
de la liga y detenerle. 


Martin 
j Fuerte arrojo! 


ZARAMBEQUE 
jO, viejo insigne! 

Cortts 
Vuestra Magestad, sefior, 
atienda a Cortés y mire, 
que con la capa que cubre, 
y con la espada que cifie, 
le ha ganado mds imperios 
que por si gobierna y rige. 


In the transformation of this romance the omissions and changes 
made by the various authors do not affect the lines that interested 
Voltaire. As MacNutt says, they epitomize “a very tragedy of dis- 
appointment and humiliation” which greatly appealed to the popular 
mind. It is not unwarranted, perhaps, to assume that the essence of 
this popular romance, in some form or other, reached Voltaire, who retold 
it briefly, accommodating it to history and limiting it to the main 
dramatic issue. 


Epvuarpo NEALE-SILVA 
University of Wisconsin 
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HISPANIC ETYMOLOGIES 


1. SpanisH chistar ‘to utter a sound, or to act as if speaking,’ generally 
used with a negative, has been referred by Menéndez Pidal ! to sciscitari 
‘to inform oneself’; but this suggestion has been properly rejected by 
Meyer-Liibke * on phonetic grounds. 

Modern Spanish has a corresponding substantive chiste ‘facetious 
remark’; and Cejador * quotes from Berceo Old Spanish chista, used in the 
same sense. 

The source of the Spanish words is evidently Basque tzistu ‘to whistle,’ 
the phonetic correspondence amounting almost to identity. The mean- 
ing ‘to make a sound,’ while thus far unattested in OS, must be the 
original sense. The meaning ‘jest’ is plainly secondary. 

2. Spanish rematar ‘to complete (a thing),’ ‘to end the life of (a dying 
person or animal),’ ‘to shoot dead,’ ‘to fasten the last stitch with other 
stitches or a special knot,’ ‘to knock down (at auction)’ is traditionally 
analyzed into the prefix re- + matar ‘to kill.’ Monlau‘ ascribes this 
etymology to Cabrera, Diez * records it with a question mark, and the 
Spanish Academy * sets it down without discussion. Yet Meyer-Liibke ’ 
declares this explanation semantically impossible; rejecting, furthermore, 
Menéndez Pidal’s derivation * of the word from ramus ‘branch,’ i.e., ‘to 
decorate a thing with branches to show its completion.’ Meyer-Liibke 
thus leaves rematar unexplained. 

Now, it is not difficult to perceive that the old etymology is correct if 
we consider some of the secondary meanings of the simple verb matar: ‘to 
bevel,’ ‘to round’ (a term used by carpenters), ‘to mat (reduce the 
brilliance of [metal ]),’ ‘to tone down’ (in art). The simple verb has thus 
assumed the sense ‘to work over or finish off (in various specific ways).’ 
The prefix re- merely adds emphasis as in realegrarse ‘to rejoice ex- 
ceedingly,’ repudrir ‘to rot much,’ revolcar ‘to knock down’ from volcar ‘to 
upset.’ The compound rematar has thus naturally assumed the meaning 
‘to finish off well,’ ‘to complete.’ 

3. Spanish sollo ‘sturgeon’ (also, secondarily, ‘pike’) was connected 
by Diez * with Latin suillus ‘swinish,’ and this etymology is recorded 
without dissent by Meyer-Liibke,’° who thinks that Portuguese solho 
‘sturgeon’ is borrowed from the Spanish. Nevertheless, the derivation 
of sollo from suillus can readily be seen to be phonetically impossible. 


1 Romania, v. 29, p. 345. 

2 Rom. et. Wb., 3rd ed., p. 637. 

3 Vocabulario medieval castellano. 

* Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana (1881). 
5 Et. Wb. der rom. Sprachen, p. 468. 

6 Diccionario de la lengua espafiola, 15th ed. 

7 Rom. et. Wb., 3rd ed., p. 582, no. 7035. 

8 Romania, v. 29, p. 364. 

® Et. Wb. der rom. Sprachen, p. 488. 

1° Rom. et. Wb., 3rd ed., p. 637. 
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The right etymon is the attested Latin szciilus ‘little boar,’ which 
regularly becomes Port. solho. The Spanish word is borrowed from 
the Portuguese. 

4. Spanish tusa means ‘corncob’ in South America and Cuba; ‘spathe 
of the ear of corn’ in Central America and Cuba; ‘cigarette made of a 
cornstalk leaf’ in America and Andalusia; ‘corn-tassel’ and ‘horse’s 
mane’ in Chile. Its geographical distribution, as well as its association 
with an American plant, might seem to indicate that it is of American 
Indian origin; but so far as I am aware, no etymology of the word has ever 
been suggested in any book or printed article. Dr. J. A. Mason of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, to whom I referred the 
question of possible American Indian origin for the word, is of the opinion 
that, if American at ell, it would most likely be of Arawak (Tainan) 
origin. He has looked hastily through a few likely sources of information 
on the subject, such as Marxuach’s El lenguaje castellano en Puerto Rico, 
Loven’s Origins of the Tainan Culture, West Indies, and Koch-Griinberg’s 
Arawak-Sprachen without finding any definite indication that tusa is of 
this origin. 

I connect tusa with Spanish atusar ‘to trim,’ appearing in Argen- 
tine Spanish as tusar ‘to shear,’ and derived from Vulgar Latin *tdsare 
(for *tonsare) ‘to shear.’ It is possible to derive the various mean- 
ings of the noun from the fundamental notions of ‘something shorn 
(like the body of a sheep)’ and ‘something resembling fleece.’ Thus 


‘corncob’ and ‘corn-tassel’ present different aspects of ‘shearing.’ 
‘Spathe’ is an extension of ‘cob,’ and ‘cigarette’ is from ‘spathe’ o1 
‘corn-tassel.’ Likewise ‘horse’s mane’ is an extension of the meaning 
‘corn-tassel.’ 


C. C. Rice 
Catawba College 


AND WHO IS FLERIDA? 


In THE issue of the Hispanic Review for January 1935 (vol. III, no. 1, 
p. 73) Professor Buchanan directs his attention to the identification of the 
Fabio to whom so much poetry of a satirical or epistoiary nature has been 
addressed. Fabio, it seems, was possibly a patron, a sort of Maecenas, 
mentioned by Juvenal. 

Another name of somewhat comparable interest is that of a lady, 
Flérida, whom one recalls first as appearing in the familiar lines from 
Garcilaso’s third eclogue: Flérida, para mt dulce y sabrosa | mds que la 
fruta del cercado ajeno.*' (In passing let it be remarked that these verses 
are quoted by Martinez Sierra in Madame Pepita, III, beginning.) The 
cancién of Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola subtitled A la esperanza? is 

1 For certain classical reminiscences involved in these lines see G. Cirot in 
Bull. Hisp., XXII (1920), 243 ff. 


* It may be read in M. Romera-Navarro, Antologia de la literatura espafiola, 
Boston, n.d., p. 239. 
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addressed, I gather, by the despairing suitor to an unyielding Flérida. 
Her name is mentioned but once, in the next to the last stanza of the 
poem. Again, in the sonnet of Géngora beginning Raya, dorado sol, orna 
y colora,’ desire of sight of Flérida is cause for the appeal that the sun 
shine upon the earth. 

At first thought madame would be taken for one of the numerous 
company of which Filis, Amarilis, and Clori are familiar members. Thus 
far however, I have not found trace of her in the classical dictionaries 
(Harper, Smith), nor in commentary or glossary to Catullus, Ovid, or 
Vergil. In the first chapter of Palmerin de Inglaterra we are informed 
that the wife of Don Duardos, and daughter of the Emperor Palmerin, is 
named Flérida. This name is, of course, retained by Gil Vicente is his 
Dom Duardos, of which the most striking portion is perhaps the ballad at 
the end: En el mes era de abril, / de mayo antes un dia, /. . . cuando la 
hermosa infanta / Flérida ya se partia.* 

Is it from such sources as these that Flérida passed into the seven- 
teenth century? The name has a classical ring, however, and those who 
cultivate the field of Golden Age poetry, at least in its Italianate aspects, 
may at once offer another answer. 


R. K. SpauLDING 
University of California 


NOTAS SOBRE LIBROS A INDIAS 


Para el esclarecimiento y la mejor compresién de lo que fué la 
actuacién espafiola en el Nuevo Mundo durante el siglo XVI, recojo tres 
notas sobre libros despachados a Indias. Con ello, no hago mds que 
seguir los trabajos tan bien documentados de mi querido amigo y culto 
hispanista Irving A. Leonard.' El tema es atrayente y de honda significa- 
cién para la historia y las letras espafiolas. De esquilmarse alusiones 
como las que cito mds abajo, tendriamos un rico caudal de envios de libros 
a Indias, que suplirfa la falta de registros. 

1. Fr. Jerénimo Roman, fraile profeso y cronista de la orden de San 
Agustin, en su curiosisima obra Repiblicas del mundo divididas en XX VII 
libros, Medina del Campo, 1575, relata en el Capitulo XV un hecho muy 
curioso y significativo. Hace resaltar el escritor agustino, de entre las 
bibliotecas espafiolas de su época, las de Fernando Colén, del Escorial, del 
doctor Juan Pdéez de Castro y de Fr. Alonso de la Vera Cruz. De éste, 
cuenta que era “frayle Augustino, varén de vida muy religiosa y adornado 
de doctrina”’ y que “ha llegado a tener siete mil ducados de libros y aun 
mds si supiera guardarlos. Esta libreria esté hoy en Sant Augustin de 
México, porque goberné en aquel reyno muchos afios los monasterios de 

3 This is the sole occurrence of the word in Géngora, to judge by the entry 
in B. Alemany, Vocabulario de las obras de don Luis de G. y A., Madrid, 1930. 

‘Cf. Duran, Romancero general, no. 288 (B.A.E., XVI). 

1 Romances of chivalry in the Spanish Indies, Berkeley, 1933; y “ A shipment 
of comedias to the Indies,’’ Hispanic Review, II, 1934, 39-50. 
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esta orden.” * Notable es este caso de un religioso que se lleva toda una 
biblioteca a tierras tan lejanas y cuando los medios de transporte eran 
pésimos y peligrosisimos. 

2. Asegura Leonard * que los registros de libros anteriores al afio 1583 
o no existen ya o estén incompletos. Serfa conveniente, por lo tanto, el ir 
recogiendo todas las alusiones a libros despachados a Indias antes de este 
afio, y muy en especial de principios del siglo XVI. Con una lista asf, 
tendriamos un reflejo de lo que se lleg6 a mandar en los comienzos de la 
colonizacién del Nuevo Mundo. Como ejemplo, citaré dos referencias 
tocantes al particular. En un documento del 4 de septiembre de 1571 
sobre reparticién de bienes del maestro sevillano Juan de Mal Lara se 
mencionan “ giertos libros que abia ynbiado a yndias,” ‘ y en otro del 15 de 
octubre del mismo afio Marfa de Hojeda, viuda de Juan de Mal Lara, 
recibe de Francisco Téllez un tejo de plata en pago de “‘ciertos libros quel 
dicho juan de malara mi marido en su vida os dio (a Téllez) y entrego 
ensta cibdad para que llevasedes a las yndias.’””* Sospecho que los libros 
enviados fueron varios “‘cuerpos”’ de La philosophia vulgar, Sevilla, 1568. 

3. A modo de nota amplificativa, Ilamo la atencién de mis lectores 
sobre unos documentos publicados por Pérez Pastor relacionados con los 
dedos a la luz por Leonard. En 1586 se enviaron a Francisco del Canto, 
residente en Lima, seis cajas de libros ‘‘en la flota que partié de la dicha 
ciudad de Sevilla para las dichas Indias del Pert en el dicho afio de 1586, 
de que fué por General D. Miguel de Heraso.” * Esta consignacién de 
libros formé parte al menos de algunos de los libros que se hacen constar 
en el Apéndice IV.’ Los Apéndices I y II, aunque pertenecientes al 
mismo despacho, no contienen ningtin titulo de las obras que iban en las 
seiscajas, cuyo contenido era el siguiente: 88 “‘Crénicas de Sto. Domingo;”’ 
12 “‘Epistolas y evangelios;” 4 ‘Sumas de Medina;”’ 2 “‘ Regina Coeli;”’ 
13 ‘‘ Espejos de caballerfas;”’ 4 ‘‘ Compendios de Navarro;” 1 “‘ Austriada;”’ 
6 “‘Epistolas de Guevara;” 1 ‘‘Capilla, de la oracién;” 1 ‘‘Celestina;” y 
6 “‘Didlogos de Hector Pinto.” Con la excepcién del titulo ‘‘ Regina 
Coeli,” todos los demas aparecen en una lista comprobante de estos 
titulos que da Leonard.* Como el nimero total de voltimenes en ambas 
listas no concuerdan, es evidente que hubo otros registros-hoy perdidos o 
todavia inéditos. 

F. SAncuEez y Escrispano 
Connecticut College 


2 Apud Cristébal Pérez Pastor, La imprenta en Medina del Campo, Madrid, 
1895, pag. 192, col. 2. 

8 Hispanic Review, II, 40. 

‘ Archivo de protocolos de Sevilla, escribano Diego de la Barrera Farfan, 
oficio 1°., libro 3°., fol. 44. 

5 Tbid., fol. 451. 

* Pérez Pastor, obra. cit., pag. 466. 

7 Leonard, Romances of chivalry in the Sp. Indies, 57-61. 

* Obra cit., pags. 118-144. 
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DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF BALTASAR 
OF AVELLANEDA 


In THE Ilustracién, periédico universal, Madrid 1853, p. 17, in a sec- 
tion on the theatrical news, there appears a short notice which reads: 
“El Principe (name of theatre) ha tenido muy buenas entradas: ha 
cubierto todas sus atenciones, y tiene papel en cartera para el resto de la 
temporada. Entre el papel que tiene en cartera hay un drama del sefior 
D. Tomas Rodriguez Rubi que se titula El Fénizx de los Ingenios, otra 
produccién de la sefiora Avellaneda, titulada Baltasar.” 

The earliest date Baltasar came to public notice was March 8, 1856, 
when la Avellaneda read the play to a selected group of friends. Since 
the above announcement in the Jlustracién appeared on January 8, 1853, 
and inasmuch as the authoress was kept busy with four plays she produced 
that year (La verdad vence apariencias, Jan. 22; Errores del corazén, May 7; 
El donativo del diablo, Oct. 4, and La hija de las flores, Oct. 21) besides El 
héroe de Bailen, loa improvisada en un acto, one may easily assume that she 
had been working on Baltasar during the entire year of 1852. It is even 
possible that Baltasar, a play of greater magnitude than any other work of 
Avellaneda published in 1852, was started in 1851, at the latest, for if the 
original idea of this play was taken from Lord Byron’s Sardanapalus, as 
Cotarelo y Mori believes,? la Avellaneda could have had access to the 
Spanish translation of Byron’s work as early as 1847, date of its translation. 

JosEPH SANCHEZ 

University of Wisconsin 

1 Cotarelo y Mori, La Avellaneda y sus obras, Madrid, 1930, 298. 
2 Ibid., p. 308. 
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The Origins of the Romantic Movement in Spain. By I. L. McClelland, 

Institute of Hispanic Studies, Liverpool, 1937: 402 pages. 

This valuable study by Miss McClelland, of the University of 
Glasgow, is the second in the series of ‘Studies in Hispanic Literatures” 
under the general editorship of Professor E. Allison Peers. It is to be 
hoped that the series will continue to be enriched by equally thorough 
works upon other Spanish subjects. 

Miss McClelland uses the term “romanticism” in a very wide sense 
indeed: a “literary freedom as opposed to the Classical doctrine of 
restraint.’”’ She distinguishes, however, between what she calls the 
instinctive romanticism of early periods and the self-conscious variety 
which came to flower in the nineteenth century, and it is really the roots 
of the latter which she is investigating. Most particularly and almost 
exclusively the development of the root-system in the eighteenth century. 
In fact, if this book had been written when long titles were in vogue, it 
might have been properly called ‘“‘An Investigation of Literary Theory 
and Practice in Spain in the Eighteenth Century, with an Evaluation of 
the Quantity and Quality of Romantic Elements to be Found in Theo- 
retical Treatises, in Drama, Prose Fiction, Lyrical and Narrative Poetry.” 
In other words, the author presents a well-documented and measured 
consideration of a special period, and this is decidedly the most inclusive 
estudio de conjunto yet produced concerning a somewhat arid though not 
unimportant century. The author has studied and digested the works of 
those who have shed light on eighteenth-century Spanish literature, such 
as Pellissier (The Neo-Classic Movement in Spain during the XVIII 
Century), Menéndez Pelayo (Estudios de critica literaria, Heterodozos, 
Ideas estéticas) and especially Cotarelo, who has done more than anyone 
else to illumine not only eighteenth century figures such as Ramén de la 
Cruz, Maria Ladvenant y Quirante, La Tirana, Isidoro Mdiquez, Iriarte, 
but also to present the material and artistic conditions of the age. 

It is not to be inferred that Miss McClelland has merely sifted and 
utilized materials collected by others, even though that would have been 
a useful accomplishment. She has painstakingly examined the original 
sources: the crabbed and musty prescriptions of the theorists, the frigid 
tragedies, the lurid monstrosities of the Comellas of the age, the insipid 
pipings of effeminate Arcadians, the depressingly dry novels, and the 
relatively few productions of happier moments when authors were fanned 
by at least a faint zephyr of genius and were inspired to forget acade- 
miquismo and write more as they pleased, in accord with a genuine 
national tradition. If Miss McClelland’s conclusions suggest little that 
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is new, they are at least fundamentally sound and enrich our knowledge in 
detail. 

Part I of the study (157 pages) considers ‘‘ Romanticism in Literary 
Theory” in four periods of time: 1700-1749, the latter year marking the 
foundation of the Academia del Buen Gusto, under the guidance of Luzdn, 
Nasarre, Montiano and L. J. Veldézquez; 1749-1760, the height of the 
controversy concerning literary nationalism; 1760-1770, the supremacy 
of neo-classicism ; and 1770-1800, growing defense of the Spanish tradition 
against foreign attack and loosening of neo-classic restraint. Miss 
McClelland insists that romanticism displayed itself as a native growth, 
and not as a result of foreign influence: “‘the battle against neo-classicism 
was fought and won without any help from outside” (p. 156). It is to 
be observed that the author practically closes her study with the year 
1800. It would have been desirable to add another chapter on the period 
from 1800 to the death of Ferdinand VII, for those years were of great 
significance in the development of romantic theory and practise, even 
though literature in Spain was still predominantly neo-classic in tone. It 
was then that foreign influences, mainly French, made themselves 
powerfully felt, and those years might well be included in a book which 
undertakes to study ‘‘ The Origins of the Romantic Movement in Spain.” 

The section devoted to the drama (pp. 159-260) is the most significant 
of the whole study. The author shows clearly how much of the spirit 
and style of the Siglo de Oro survived in the degenerate imitations of Lope 
and his compeers, and demonstrates in detail that they contained at least 
the freedom and exuberance, even much of the sensationalism, of 
comanticism. The pages devoted to Zavala y Zamora are particularly 
valuable. The chapter on prose fiction is short, and might well have been 
even shorter. After all, prose fiction in eighteenth century Spain has not 
survived as art (if we except Padre Isla’s translation), and has very little 
to do with romanticism. The development of romanticism in poetry, 
which exhibited an increasing tendency toward subjectivity and melan- 
rholy, is accurately traced. In spite of the author’s findings, it is a far ery 
from Meléndez Valdés to Espronceda. 

The “Select Bibliography” leaves something to be desired, for the 
basis of selection is not made apparent. Five hundred titles of eighteenth 
century works are listed, including collections and periodicals. For the 
works of authors referred to, the list of editions is in many cases quite 
incomplete and not up to date. The list of ‘Critical Works on the 
Eighteenth Century” (40 titles) might be most profitably increased by 
special studies which have a distinct bearing on the period. For example, 
the studies of Jovellanos by E. Mérimée, E. Gonzdlez Blanco, J. Juderfas; 
on Cienfuegos and Blanco White by Pifieyro; on Meléndez Valdés by 
Mérimée; and many more. Part III of the bibliography, ‘‘ Works of 
General Interest in Connection with the Eighteenth Century,’ is ex- 
tremely short, 15 titles, of which two refer to pantomine, and six mainly to 
the English stage. In the bibliography and the footnotes to the text 
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there is a noteworthy paucity of references to studies in learned and semi- 
learned journals, although there are dozens of articles referring to the 
authors whom Miss McClelland is studying. 

Despite these relatively minor faults, this study is indispensable to 
those who wish to familiarize themselves with eighteenth century Spain 
and with the survival and development of romantic characteristics. 
Miss McClelland has the further merit of employing an attractive prose 
style. 

NicHotson B. ADAMS 

University of North Carolina 


Beside the River Sar, Selected poems from En las orillas del Sar by Rosalia 
de Castro, translated by 8S. G. Morley. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1937: 151 pp. 


Professor 8. G. Morley has just offered to the public his translations of 
selected poems from Rosalia de Castro’s En las orillas de Sar. The title 
is taken from the river Sar which flows south of Santiago de Compostela 
in Galicia. 

Dealing with a book of translations, the reviewer must take into 
consideration the merits of the original writer and those of the translator. 
Rosalia de Castro is a good poet but not a great poet. In my opinion, 
only the scarcity of first rate poets in Spain in the second half of the 
nineteenth century justifies the fact that Rosalia has been considered as a 
representative writer. Of course she is far above Niifiez de Arce and 
Zorrilla, but then this is not a literary criterion of excellence. 

I personally prefer Rosalia de Castro when she writes in her native 
dialect, Galician. In Cantares Gallegos, her first book, there appears a 
realistic interpretation of the soul of her native land. Here we have 
popular poetry, an objective attitude that she abandoned in her second 
book Follas novas. Follas novas is a typical romantic book in minor key. 
The poet constantly maintains an elegiac tone that becomes monotonous 
in the end. There is too much saudade, a sentiment that may be sincere 
and justified in the author’s mind, but that the reader wants to forget 
sometimes. However, the plaintive rhythm of the Galician language is a 
marvellous medium for the melancholic expression of the poetess. 

Beside the River Sar, written in Spanish, contizxrues the monotone of 
sorrow. Nature, fleeting time, vague desires, exile, reminiscences, 
afflict the spirit of the poet. A few first lines will suffice to give an idea of 
her mournful attitude: 


The sun was dying, and the withered leaves . . . 

Soul that hurriest to escape thyself .. . 

Always before me a somber shadow moves, shapeless . . . 
Nothing but doubt and terror are my fate .. . 


Now, it may be that sorrow is necessary in poetry, but sorrow itself is 
not poetry. A poet must be a poet first and then a melancholy man. A 
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highly perfected poetic instrument is indispensable to finished art, and so, 
when Rosalfa de Castro writes (and Dr. Morley’s rendering is excellent) : 


Tremble the dying leaves, and my soul trembles! 
Summer has gone. 

Past my unhappy heart how many summers 
Have in a slow procession traveled on! 


she does not impress us in her elegiac feeling of nature and life with the 
same intensity of Verlaine in these lines: 


Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 

De l’automne 
Blessent mon cceur 
D’une langueur 
Monotone. 


Professor Morley has anticipated this criticism when he writes: 
“That is why so little of her poetry ‘dates.’ . . . Much of her verse is 
modern because it is timeless. In one way, however, Rosalfa was out of 
harmony with our prevailing poetic fashion. Her language is the simplest 
and most direct imaginable, her diction almost that of daily speech. Her 
adjectives are the ones expected, and they are repeated with little 
variation. . . . Much of the poetry being written today, in the United 
States and elsewhere, seeks to acquire merit by avoidance of the obvious. 
Indirection, curious quest of the rare connotation, has often led to 
obscurity, preciosity, and labored concealment of intellectual poverty. 
To admirers of this tendency Rosalfa’s verse must seem thin and plain. 
In reality it is spare and simple.” 

Here of course Professor Morley is taking issue with the extravagance 
of contemporary poetry, but not—I hope—with contemporary poetry 
itself. For after all, poetic idiom of today is only the expression of our 
brain activity, just as is music or painting. Judging with a sectarian 
criterion I should say that Rosalfa might have been a better poet if she 
had avoided the elementary form, if she had been more of a technician. 

Professor Morley has earned a well deserved fame with his translations 
from Portuguese and Spanish poets. His motto as a translator is: 
“When an original is good, bad poetry is always bad translation.” His 
translations are usually good poetry. He has “tried to preserve as 
nearly as possible the direct, untrammeled thought of the original, and 
to avoid inserting those pests, adjectives needed to eke out a foot.”’ In 
the present case Dr. Morley, a specialist in Spanish metrification, has 
improved on the original, supplying the polished cut of the line, not 
commonly found in the Spanish. To illustrate this point I quote the very 
first poem of the book: 


Aunque no alcancen gloria 
Pensé escribiendo libro tan pequefio, 
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Son faciles y breves mis canciones, 

Y acaso aleancen mi anhelado suefio. 

Pues bien puede guardarlas la memoria 

Tal como, pese al tiempo y la distancia 

Y al fuego asolador de las pasiones, 

Sabe guardar las que aprendié en la infancia, 
Cortas, pero fervientes oraciones. 

Por eso son, aunque no alcancen gloria, 

Tan faciles y breves mis canciones. 


As I composed this little book, I thought: 

Although my songs may never bring me fame, 
Simple they are and brief, 

And may achieve, perhaps, my longed-for aim. 
For they can be sure-fixed in memory 
As are the prayers and rituals of belief, 
Fervent though short, we learned in infancy. 
Those we do not forget, in spite of grief 
And time and distance and the destroying flame 
Of passion. That is why my songs are brief 
And simple,—though they may not bring me fame. 


And then, Professor Morley is not a poet himself in the sense of having 


an individual unchanging idiom, and so he is able to adapt himself better 
to the mood and formula of the poetess. And this is a very important 
quality in a translator. In Beside the River Sar Dr. Morley is a translator 
in minor key who has been able to maintain at all times the tremulous 
vibration of Rosalfa’s voice, the vivid emotion of her images, the sweet 


flavor of her Galician poetry. 
Arturo Torres RI0sEco 
University of California 


Die Darstellung des spanischen Dramas vor Lope de Rueda, von Erich 
Schmidt. Hanns Michel, Berlin, 1935: ii + 90 pages. 


This study is the third of three recently published doctoral disserta- 
tions to break ground, independently and almost simultaneously, in the all 
but totally neglected field of Spanish staging before Lope de Vega. 
Differing from the two American volumes,' Die Darstellung attempts a 
synthetic description of Spanish staging before Rueda. Arranged in an 
orderly and systematic framework and along thematic lines, the book is a 
model of concision and brings out of chaos a sort of order, however 
untenable in some respects it may prove to be. 

It opens (I) with a brief statement of the author’s thoroughly com- 
mendable and ambitious aim, ‘‘die wesentlich spanischen Ziige drama- 
tischer Darstellung (den allgemein mittelalterlichen gegeniiber) zu 


1 These were reviewed by Professor J. P. W. Crawford in HR, 1936, IV, 
191-193. 
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schildern” (p. 2), and closes (VII) with a hasty glance at Rueda’s time 
and the professional theater that with him and his successors was to 
supplant the earlier amateurs. The first three parts (II-IV) of the study 
proper deal respectively with the liturgische Spiel, the geistliche Schauspiel 
and the Wagenspiel. Taken together these three kinds of religious drama 
represent a progression from simplicity to multiplicity and elaborateness 
and back to simplicity again. Although no true liturgical drama has 
come down, Schmidt sees the persistence of many of its characteristics 
well into the sixteenth century. Modified liturgical survivals, like the 
Danza del Nacimiento (1561) may well have continued to exert a con- 
tributory influence in weakening the multiple stage, for which the 
reviewer has elsewhere suggested other reasons.? The geistliche Schauspiel 
lies at the other end of a development begun by the liturgical play. The 
theory and implications of its elaborate multiple staging are adequately 
discussed, and a few pieces of documentary evidence adduced to sub- 
stantiate the author’s interpretation of a vast number of details: the stage 
proper and its location, size, height and shape; Heaven and Hell; stage 
walls and inner rooms (off stage and on stage); real and ‘“‘spoken” 
scenery, and decoration for a garden and the sea; such accessories and 
devices as the curtain, animals, statues and images, the trapdoor, the 
trapeze (araceli), the production of noises and fire; entrances, processions 
and exits; day and night performances; costumes and dressing-rooms; and 
the poor quality of acting. Similar features and staging problems 
particular to the outdoor carros are examined in Das Wagenspiel, which 
Schmidt defines as a variety of the geistliche Schauspiel, sharply differ- 
entiated from it by its smaller, movable stage. 

For Die Spiele an Fiirstenhofen (V) Schmidt found no other general 
characteristic than the greatest simplicity. Consequently his work on 
the plays of Encina and Vicente becomes a mélange of ill-related theatrical 
curiosities. Finally (VI), Torres Naharro is studied in relation to the 
stage of the Italian Renaissance (unities, interludes, and perspective 
scenery), an influence which in this early period was notably absent on 
the Iberian peninsula itself. 

That such an ambitious work should contain imperfections was 
inevitable. The factual and documentary evidence, although meagre, is 
remarkably accurate, but serious and frequent errors result from the 
author’s approach and method, and from his unwarranted, sometimes 
capricious, inferences from little or no evidence. 

As examples of the second kind of error, suffice it to mention the claim 
for cycles of religious plays, which rests on a single piece of wrongly 
interpreted evidence; * for the illumination of the star in the Jaén Christ- 

2? The Multiple Stage in Spain during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
Princeton, 1935, pp. 120 ff. ' 

* The six plays referred to in a Sevillian document of the year 1532 dealt, 
to judge from their titles, with different dramatic episodes from the Creation to 
the Last Judgment. But there is neither evidence nor suggestion of cyclical 
performance like the series of guild plays in England, to which Schmidt may 
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mas play of 1462 by remote analogy to Diego Sdnchez de Badajoz’s 
Farsa del juego de cafias nearly a century later; for structural walls in 
Carvajal’s Josephina on no evidence whatever. Failure to utilize all the 
available material leads to some very dubious statements; for example, 
that Spain provides no example of stages that spread out to include the 
nave and pillars of the church, which is emphatically disproved by the 
Elche Assumption play. 

Schmidt approaches the Spanish problem with a broad knowledge of 
staging in England, France, Italy and his own country, and even adopts 
the framework of Cohen’s Histoire de la mise en. scéne dans le thédtre 
religieux francais au moyen dge, especially in the three chapters on the 
religious drama. To examine Spanish staging in the light of other 
European practices is, to be sure, illuminating. But the assumption that 
the same conditions prevailed in Spain, or even that the subject presents 
the same problems as elsewhere is not borne out by the facts. Following 
Cohen, Schmidt differentiates between the religious drama of large 
stationary stages and that of the carros. It is obvious a priori, without 
reading a single Spanish text, that some differences doubtless existed, but 
just what these were in the early period it is impossible tosay. For onlya 
few plays can we, with any degree of assurance, state whether the stage 
was a stationary tablado or a carro or even possibly a grouping of carros. 
There is no proof that Carvajal’s Josephina was played on a fixed stage 
and not a movable one, which Schmidt regards as impossible (pp. 39-40). 
Nor is it clear that the works of Torres Naharro’s followers were performed 
privately indoors.‘ 

From his knowledge of the Italian Renaissance stage Schmidt spares 
no effort to establish a hypothesis that Torres Naharro’s Himenea, 
Calamita and Aquilana were performed with perspective stage settings. 
Torres Naharro was a man of the theater, he reasons. His Calamita, 
published in 1520, shows the influence of Dovizi da Bibbiena’s Calandria, 
which was not printed until 1521. Torres Naharro must therefore have 
seen the Calandria in performance on the perspective stage (painting and 
architecture) at Urbino in 1513 or in the Vatican in 1515. The hypothesis 
rests on a slender and wholly untenable argument—a series of uncertain 
conditions and a confusion of the réle of author with that of stage de- 
signer. Although certain scenes in the Calamita recall parts of the 





have seen an analogy. The six plays are nothing more than a list arranged 
chronologically of “los autos que parece se pueden representar,’’ as the document 
itself says (José Sdnchez-Arjona, El teatro en Sevilla en los siglos XVI y XVII, 
Madrid, 1887, p. 29, n. 1; also in his Noticias referentes a los anales del teatro en 
Sevilla, Sevilla, 1898, p. 6). That these plays were ever performed as a group, 
in order, or all six on a single occasion seems altogether unlikely (cf. SAnchez- 
Arjona, Teatro, pp. 277-278, 280, 285, 289, 290-291, 295, 296 on the individual 
plays). 

‘Schmidt’s claim to this effect rests solely on information in the Comedia 
of Septilveda, which is not strictly of the Torres Naharro school at all, but an 
adaptation of the Italian Parabosco’s Il Viluppo (see Professor Crawford’s 
article in RR, 1920, XI, 77-79). 
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Calandria, it is by no means certain that Torres Naharro had seen a 
performance of the latter. He could just as well have seen the play in 
manuscript, especially since verbal similarity between the two plays has 
been found.’ But even if Torres Naharro did see a perspective staging of 
the Calandria, and if he was as impressed as Schmidt would have us 
suppose, would we not expect to see some reflection in the lines, directions, 
or construction of his subsequent plays? But evidence of this is entirely 
lacking in the Calamita and also in the Himenea and the Aquilana. 
However, in the Calandria itself such evidence does not exist either. The 
Bibbiena play could have been performed on the simplest of stages, 
requiring—as do Torres Naharro’s—exits and entrances and one window.*® 
It is evident that the text and action of all these plays had nothing 
whatever to do with a perspective stage. If in rare cases at this early 
date such a setting was provided, it bore no necessary or intimate 
relationship to the play itself, and served only as pictorial or architectural 
background. Unless Torres Naharro built or directed the building of his 
own setting for the Calamita, the influence of the Calandria could hardly 
have extended to the staging and scenery. 

These two instances illustrate dangerous errors into which an incau- 
tious comparative, or international, approach has caused Schmidt to fall. 
He might well have kept equally in mind the later and better known 
Spanish stages, the carros of the auto sacramental and the public corrales, 
toward which those of the early sixteenth century were unconsciously 
moving. Of little significance, naturally, for Italian performances of 
Torres Naharro or any other Spanish author, this consideration may 
however be very important for the Torres Naharro school, which Schmidt 
so completely neglects.’ 

The absence of index, sub-headings, cross references and complete 
bibliography impair the usefulness of Die Darstellung. A few annoying 
references to manuscripts and rare editions, long since available in 
modern editions,*® provide unnecessary difficulty for the reader and impute 
unnecessarily false advantages to Schmidt’s researches in Spain. 

In spite of its shortcomings, Schmidt’s little book is a valuable piece of 
work. It is a comprehensive study by an intelligent imagination and 
should be read by every student of early Spanish staging. 

Wituiam H. SHOEMAKER 

Princeton University 

5 Cf. Professor Crawford’s note in MLN, 1921, XXXVI, 17. 

* Cf. text of the Calandria, printed in Sanesi, Commedie del Cinquecento, I, 
Bari, 1912, pp. 26, 35, 39, 76-78. It seems likely that one of the exits was neces- 
sarily a visible doorway (pp. 45, 48, 49 stage direction, 50, 57, 59, 60). 

™CE., e.g., the early treatment of the window, in my “Windows on the 
Spanish Stage in the Sixteenth Century,” in HR, 1934, 309 ff. 

® For example, the Auto, como San Juan fué concebido, the Representacién de 
los mdrtires Justo y Pastor, the Comedia a lo pastoril and the Comedia of Sepilveda 
may be read in the more accessible RR, 1926, XVII, 41-64; RHi, 1908, XIX, 
428-454; RHi, 1911, XXIV, 497-541; and Revista espafiola de literatura, historia 
y arte, 1901, I, 79 ff. 
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The Epithet in Spanish Poetry of the Romantic Period. By Graves 
Baxter Roberts. (University of Iowa Studies in Spanish Language 
and Literature, no. 6.) Iowa City, Iowa, 1936: 166 pages. 

This doctoral dissertation approaches Spanish Romanticism from a 
relatively new angle—that of style—in order to determine the “ potential 
sources” for the poetic style of the movement. For his examination Mr. 
Roberts has chosen the use of the epithet, which “‘signifies a word, a 
phrase or a clause attached to a noun or its equivalent, without the 
intervention of a copula, in order to give prominence to a particular 
quality of the person or thing represented, either as an individual or as a 
class.” 

The introduction presents an analysis of the “ potential sources of the 
Spanish Romantic epithet.” Here the author reviews most of the chief 
studies on Spanish Romanticism and points out conflicting views with 
regard to “foreign influence” and “continuation of the national tradi- 
tion.” The first chapter consists of an analysis of the use of the epithet in 
ancient poetry and in French poetry prior to Victor Hugo, and a detailed 
digest of Miss Mysie E. I. Robertson’s study, L’ Epithéte dans les ewvres 
lyriques de Victor Hugo (Paris, 1927), which becomes a model for the 
work in review. With this as a foundation, there follows a rapid survey 
of the epithet in early popular Spanish literature, the popular Spanish 
ballad, the courtly lyric, the poetry of the Renaissance and the Golden 
Age, and the neo-Classic period in Spain. Equipped with these numerous 
measuring rods, Mr. Roberts plunges into an analysis of the use of the 
epithet in the works of six poets: the Duque de Rivas, Espronceda, 
Zorrilla, Arolas, Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, and Bécquer. 

The poetry of the Duque de Rivas displays a surprisingly large number 
of neo-Classic epithets and, at the same time, a very definite foreign 
influence of melancholy, mystery, and vagueness that seems to emanate 
from Byron and Victor Hugo. On the other hand, Espronceda seems to 
have found most of his technique of the epithet in Spanish poetry of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Zorrilla, also, according to the 
author, was quite successful in restoring the traditions of Spanish poetry 
of the Golden Age, although certain of his epithets of form, reflected light 
and architectural terms suggest Victor Hugo. 

Mr. Roberts finds Juan Arolas—possibly a poet who will be studied 
most successfully by a psychiatrist—most profoundly affected by Spanish 
poetry of the Golden Age. There are, however, numerous epithets 
attributable to neo-Classic influences and a few from foreign sources, 
notably Victor Hugo. 

Even though Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda and Bécquer generally 
are considered outside the pale of Romanticism, they are included in this 
study. Very definite neo-Classic influence can be observed in la Avella- 
neda’s use of the epithet. She, too, shows a certain dependence on the 
poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but very small influence 
from foreign sources is discernible. Bécquer reveals ‘‘a conventional neo- 
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Classic attitude towards nature,” but the paramount influence in his use 
of the epithet comes from the poets of the Siglo de Oro. 

The chief conclusion is that in spite of many traces of foreign influence, 
the Spanish Romantic poets were influenced primarily in the use of the 
epithet by Classic and neo-Classic sources, that ‘‘neo-Classicism was 
never more than partially dislodged, and its influence was more im- 
portant, even to the end of the Romantic period, than any other except 
that of Renaissance Classicism.” 

Style is a very hazy and tenuous element, and pointing out influences 
in it is most dangerous. Subject matter, spirit, Romantic philosophy, 
basic esthetic ideas and other factors will determine largely the author’s 
diction, the turn of the phrase, and style in general. Mr. Roberts admits 
as much in his last sentence: ‘‘A very general conclusion to be drawn 
from the investigation is that while literary schools and their ideology are 
ephemeral things, the development of style proceeds slowly and steadily, 
undergoing only slight changes from one period to the next.” 

The dissertation shows an amazing amount of careful and scholarly 
work, and Mr. Roberts is to be congratulated on the first general study of 
Spanish Romantic style. May it soon be followed by a study of the 
diction of the Romantic poets. An investigation of the use of new 
coinings, foreign words, archaisms, etc. will add immensely to our 
knowledge of the language of the period. 

Stertine A. STOUDEMIRE 


University of North Carolina 
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Homenatge a Antoni Rubié i Lluch. Miscel.lania d’Estudis literaris, 
histdrics i lingiiistics. Barcelona, 1936. 3 vols. 

These three magnificently produced volumes form a worthy monument 
to the veteran scholar whose eightieth birthday they commemorate 
and whose subsequent death we have to record with the deepest sorrow. 
The great day fell on July 24, 1936, six days after the outbreak of the 
Civil War, but the volumes had, with characteristically Catalonian 
promptitude, been planned so that they should actually be presented to 
the Master on his birthday and the copies were in fact posted to sub- 
scribers and contributors very soon afterwards. 

The contributions total nearly two thousand pages, and, though 
many nations and many languages are represented among them, Cata- 
lonian scholarship, the extent and depth of which may surprise many 
readers, predominates. Among outstanding native contributions we may 
mention F. Valls i Taberner, ‘‘Estudi sobre els documents del comte 
Guifré I de Barcelona’”’; J. Givanel i Mas, ‘‘ Algunes llegendes cervantines 
d’Argamasilla de Alba i el Toboso”; Joaquim Carreras i Artau, “Les 
Obres teoldgiques d’Arnau de Villanova”; Ig. Gonzdlez-Llubera, ‘Un 
Aspecte de la novel.listica, a la literatura medieval europea’’; R. Aramon 
i Serra, ‘ L’Humorisme del Curial e Gielfa’”’; Pere Bohigas, ‘‘ Notes sobre 
l’estructura del Curial e Gielfa” ; Josep Puig i Cadafalch, “ Idees tedriques 
sobre urbanisme en el segle XIV: Un fragment d’Eiximenis’”’; L. Nicolau 
d’Olwer, ‘‘La Crénica de Ramon Muntaner. Filiacié dels seus textos’’; 
Josep M* Millas i Vallicrosa, ‘‘Manuscrits hebraics d’origen catala a la 
Biblioteca Vaticana’’; Jordi Rubié, ‘‘La Versié llatina de la Crdnica 
General de Catalunya i Arag6”’; R. d’Alds-Moner, “‘ Flors de Petrarca de 
remeys de cascuna fortuna”; Francesc Martorell, ““Un nou document 
sobre Bernat Metge.” 

The few contributions written in English or by English-speaking 
authors are: William C. Atkinson, “Seneca, Virués, Lope de Vega’’; 
William J. Entwistle, ‘El Concepte d’historiografia espanyola”; R. M. 
Dawkins, ‘“‘The Catalan Company in the traditions of Mount Athos”; 
William Miller, ‘A Lady of Thermopylae”; E. Allison Peers, ‘‘The 
Vogue of Alexandre Dumas pére in Spain”’; E. 8. Proctor, “‘The Develop- 
ment of the Catalan Corts in the thirteenth century”; Rodolfo Schevill, 
“‘ ;Quién era Alonso Ferndndez de Avellaneda?” 

E. ALLIson PEERS 
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Etimologtas del Espafiol. Esquema de un Estudio Diacrénico del Vo- 
cabulario Hispano-Mexicano, por D. J. Gonzdlez Moreno. México, 
José Porrua e Hijos, 1936: 235 pages. 

A text-book for beginners in linguistics, starting with an elementary 
survey of Greek, Latin and Spanish and ending with chapters on com- 
pound words. In chapter VI of Part II: El espafiol en Mézico, unfor- 
tunately hardly twelve pages in extent, the student is referred for a 
fuller treatment of popular speech to the same author’s Gramdtica 
Histérica Hispano-Mezicana, México, Selfa, 1926, pp. 39-74. The 
author, trying to distinguish ‘four dialectal zones,’ leans heavily on the 
studies that have begun to appear in the Mexican Investigaciones 
lingiitsticas. To be noted, in view of Pedro Henriquez Urefia’s theory, 
is the statement that Jalisco, in spite of low- and highland-zones, has a 
uniform pronunciation. 

J. E. G. 





BOOKS RECEIVED! 


Baumgarten, Fritz, and others, [bero-Amerika und die Hansestddte, 
Die Entwicklung threr Wirtschaftlichen und Kulturellen Beziehungen, 
(Ibero-Amerikanische Studien, herausgegeben von Harri Meier, 5.) 
Ibero-Amerikanisches Institut, Hamburg, 1937: 194 pages. 

Boggs, Ralph 8., Outline History of Spanish Literature. D. C. Heath, 
Boston, 1937: iii + 154 pages. 

Céte, Léon, Un grand poéte catholique: Armand Godoy, oul’ Ascension d’une 
ame. E. Vitte, Lyon-Paris, 1936: 73 pages. 

Delmonte, Domingo, Humanismo y humanitarismo. (Cuadernos de 
Cultura, tercera serie, 2.) Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educa- 
cién, Direccién de Cultura, Habana, 1936: 125 pages. 

Figueira, Gastén, Mi deslumbramiento en el Amazonas. (La fiesta de 
América.) Cataut y Cia, Buenos Aires-Paris, 1935: 148 pages (with 
glossary of local words). 

Giese, Wilhelm, Nordost-Cddiz. Ein Kulturwissenschaftlicher Beitrag zur 
Erforschung Andalusiens. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie, Heft 89.) Niemeyer, Halle, 1937: viii + 254 pages. 

Godoy, Armand, Le brasier mystique, 3° éd., Grasset, Paris, n. d.: 126 
pages. 

Godoy, Armand, Rom. Nachdichtung von Alfred Neumann. Saturn 
Verlag, Wien, n.d. No pagination. 

Godoy, Armand, Trois poémes de Saint Jean de la Croix adaptés en 
francais par . . . Grasset, Paris, 1937: 24 pages. 

Mann, Wilhelm, Chile luchando por nuevas formas de vida. Editorial 
Ercilla, 1935-36, 2 vols.: 315, 359 pages. 

Marti, José, Espiritu de América. (Cuadernos de Cultura, tercera 
serie, 4.) Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educacién, Direccién de 
Cultura, Habana, 1937: 180 pages. 

Varona, Enrique José. Obras. Literatura, I. Estudios y conferencias. 
Edicién oficial. Habana, 1936: 447 pages. 


1 Works not included in this list have been assigned to a reviewer. 





